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... but What's 
KABUL 

Got lo Do With 
KANSAS? 





‘Plenty, Mister. 
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“The wheat you're growing, for instance, will bring you a price that’s being determined right now 
by things going on in Kabul, and Paris and Prague and Moscow. The coal that’s being mined, the 
steel that's being made, the crops, the dollar balance, the political set-up—all the factors which in- 
fluence how much of our grain is to go abroad, and where it’s going to go.”’ 


And the Kansas grain farmer is not the only one in 
this country who's affected by events abroad, not 
by a long shot. All of us here are part and parcel 
of this thing called “‘the interdependability of na- 
tions.’’ The prices we pay, the profits we make... 
taxes, shortages, rationing . . .. all are strongly 
influenced by overseas developments. 


As you know, business and businessmen are espe- 
cially sensitive to the changing world situation. 
Responsible executives must of necessity keep 





1249 TWENTY-FOURTH 


STREET, 


reliably informed on what is going on abroad. So 
if any of your friends or associates have not as 
yet found the best way to keep so informed—the 
World Report way—why not be the one to tell 
them about it? 


Or better yet, tell us their names and addresses, 
and we'll be glad to send them a sample copy of 
World Report. Send us as many names as you 
like, and tell us whether or not you want us to 
mention your name when we send the copies. 


"Tts good business to watch world business” 


N. W., WASHINGTON 7, OD. C. 
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Iron and steel output in Japan is being 
cut during the first quarter of this year 
because of a shortage of electric power. 
The Government's revised program calls 
for production of 473,000 metric tons of 
pig iron, steel ingots and steel materials, 
compared to an_ estimated 567,000 
metric tons in the final quarter of 1947. 


o 0 °9O 


Gold and pearl production is being en- 
couraged by the Australian Government 
as a means of obtaining U.S. dollars. 
Subsidies for gold mining and special 
tax reductions for the pearl industry have 
been recommended. 


o °o 90 


A vehicular tunnel—first in Latin Amer- 
ica—is to be built in Buenos Aires by the 
Argentine Government. The tunnel will 
be dug under the Riachuelo River to 
connect the industrial suburb of Avel- 
laneda with the capital city. 


o 0 °O 


German civilians will be permitted to 
use German currency for travel within 
the country on aircraft operated by 
American companies. The arrangement 
was made primarily to simplify travel 
for officials of the bi-zonal agencies. 


o 0 90 


' Venezuela’s resources of vegetable oil 
are being investigated by a mission of 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. The experts are studying 
the possibility of exploiting oil-yielding 
plants that grow wild in Venezuela. 


o 0 °9O 


Dutch coal production for 1948 is ex- 
pected to reach 12 million tons, more 
than 90 per cent of 1938 output. The 
domestic supply already is sufficient to 
provide the needs of priority industries, 
and 85 per cent of the needs of all Dutch 
businesses. 

© 0 Oo 


A hydroelectric project in New Zealand 
is to give South Island one of the largest 
power developments in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Total cost is estimated at 
$45 million. Most of the project is ex- 
pected to be completed by 1954. 


oo Oo 


Heavy machinery left in Germany by 
the United States Army is to be bought 
by Norway. A purchasing mission is ex- 
amining the surplus material, giving spe- 
cial attention to tractors and road-build- 
ing equipment. 


Newspoints 
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Britain's Industries Fair for 1948 will 
be held from May 3 to 14. Lighter in- 
dustries will exhibit in London and the 
engineering section will be on display 
in Birmingham. 

o 0 9 


Parcels for France mailed in the United 
States now may weigh up to 22 pounds 
The previous limitation was 11 pounds. 


o o0o 90 


_ Swedish shipyards are building more 
vessels for other countries than ever be- 
fore. Of 236 vessels of 1,170,000 tons 
now under construction, 130 of 838,000 
tons are for buyers outside Sweden. 


o 0 Oo 


Portable factories for the manufacture 
of wood pulp are being set up in various 
parts of the Philippine Republic. The 
pulp will be shipped to Manila to be 
made into paper at a new mill scheduled 
to open in April. 


o 0 °O 


Czechoslovakia has concluded trade 
agreements with the Netherlands and 
Romania. The Dutch will supply -tin, 
copra, linen, rubber, fish, meat and veg- 
etables in exchange for Czechoslovakian 
machinery, automobiles, textiles, glass, 
wood and chemicals. Romania will send 
corn, oil seeds, wines, cattle and pe- 
troleum products, while Czechoslovakia 
will supply coke, steel pipes, plows, 
tractors and textiles. 


o 0 90 


The cocoa crop in Brazil's State of 
Bahia is expected to drop to 198 million 
pounds because of inadequate rainfall 
during the growing season. Production 
last year was 312 million pounds, and 
the 1941-45 average was 245 million 
pounds. 


o 0 °O 


Aluminum processors in Canada look 
for a sixfold increase in their American 
market because of tariff concessions by 
the United States. Annual sales of $30 
million to the United States are pre- 
dicted, largely due to the cut in duty of 
one cent a pound. 


o o0o °O 


German freight cars divided among six 
European countries are to be returned to 
the British-American zone of Germany 
to move coal from the Ruhr. Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg and Czechoslovakia will ‘provide 
a total of 15,000 cars. 
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There are tice things 


lo tear in mind atout 


Mercod 
Controls 


One The exclusive use of non-cor- 
rosive mercury switches. They have 
proven time and again that no other 
type of contact compares so favor- 
ably from the standpoint of trouble- 
free service or long years of contin- 
uous operation — without showing 


evidences of a breakdown. 


Fuwo The simple, accurate and 
positive means of making necessary 
operating adjustments. No loss of 


time or annoying guesswork. 


Engineers readily concede the value 
of these qualifications, due to the 
relative functional responsibilities 


involved in automatic controls. 


Complete catalog sent upon request 


For Heating, Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration and 
Various Industrial Applications 
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Memo from the Editors 


World Report 
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What will Germany cost? Dollars are going to be pumped into 
the western half of the conquered country as an offset to Russia’s domi- 
nation in the east. Everybody wants to know how much it will cost to 
get Germany going again and, once that happens, what the territory 
can contribute to European recovery generally. This week’s issue pre- 
sents on page 5 a detailed report of what is involved in bringing to- 
gether the zones operated by France, Britain and the United States. 

The French zone may turn out to be a problem all its own. It looks 
prosperous to outsiders, but the looks may be deceiving. You get the 
true picture on page 7. 


Speaking of dollars, there is a debate going on over whether the 
countries in the Marshall Plan area should pay for some of America’s 
help by producing strategic materials for America’s defense stockpiles. 
The thing that makes this debate important to Americans is the plight 
of U.S. stockpiles now. Some experts argue that America is rapidly 
approaching the day when it will run out of some of its most essential 
metals. A dispatch on page 14 shows where strategic metals are and 
analyzes the chances of their reaching the United States in quantity. 


Strategic materials in Japan are a different story. World Report's 
correspondent in Tokyo has been back-tracking the trail of orders that 
went from the Imperial Government to the military dumps when de- 
feat came to the Japanese. His dispatch on page 10 shuws what hap- 
pened to the billions of dollars worth of raw materials that had been 
piled up in Japan to give power to Tokyo’s warfare. Would the cost 
to Americans have been lowered if occupation forces had seized these 
stockpiles? Is Japan actual’y richer than the country appears? The 
story of the vanishing stockpiles gives an important insight into the job 
the Allied powers are up against in Japan. 


The ‘Voice of America’ has decided to speak out, to counteract 
the things Moscow says about Washington. But what is Moscow say- 
ing? On page 22 of this week’s issue the editors of World Report have 
made an analysis of broadcasts of the “Voice of Moscow,” showing 
what America is trying to answer and reporting on the reaction of the 
people who are the targets of this campaign of words. 


How hungry is Britain? The Labor Government is caught in a 
real squeeze. It must get food for the British people. But it can’t spare 
the dollars to finance purchases. So Britain is shopping for food all over 
the world (see page 12). The success or failure of this venture will be 
noticeable in places far distant from the family kitchens in London. 
Americans, too, have a stake in Britain’s trip to world markets. 


“The Editors of “Worta Keport” 








Here's a Handy Way to Subscribe! 


World Report, 
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The Russians are not quite through with rationing, after all. 

Control by shopkeepers, it now appears, replaces control by ration coupons. 
Retailers are authorized by the Government to limit sales, even of food and 
clothing, to make stocks last. It's "one to a customer" again. Only difference 
is that now merchants do the rationing--under Government inspection and control. 

High prices, two or three times the ration prices of 1946, add another ob- 
Stacle for consumers. Price, as in capitalistic countries, does some rationing. 

Trouble in distribution piles up additional headaches for purchasers. 

Moscow fanfare on the end of rationing, thus, may have been somewhat pre- 
mature. At the time, it sounded fine, made currency devaluation easier to take. 











Long gueues of Russians now await their turn at Moscow's food shops. 

Shortages are cropping up. Even staple commodities are involved. 

Blame, according to Moscow press, belongs to lazy transport workers, to 
Stupid planning by railway officials, to failure to grasp Soviet principles. 

Whether this is the explanation or not, outsiders can only guess. Fact re- 
mains that the big economic reform is not working out as smoothly as hoped. 








Chances are that the Kremlin was too late in devaluing the ruble, too early 
in trying to abandon conventional rationing. As it is, it’s a big gamble. 
Ideally, according to Communist economists, currency reform ought to come 
first, removal of rationing later. First, get rid of surplus money, but keep con- 
trols over goods until supply and demand come close to balance. That's safer. 
In satellite countries, that is what has been done. First, currencies were 
devalued, surplus money mopped up, then a two-price system was set up, as a step 
towards removal of rationing. But final step--derationing--is yet to come. 
Soviet haste in calling off rationing, therefore, is not according to Hoyle. 
Power of Kremlin to make currency devaluation stick is not doubted. Power 
to cure shortages, really end the need for rationing, remains to be demonstrated. 








Race between inflation and production isn't confined to Russia. 

Issue of the year, next to "cold war," is how to control inflation. 

Every major country is wrestling with the problem. None is exempt. 

War is to blame. And the bigger the war, the bigger the inflation. 

Drastic cures become more necessary the longer the inflation continues. 

Only Belgium, Italy and countries in the Soviet sphere have thus far taken 
drastic action. The remedies are harsh, but they make economic sense. 

France now is trying to follow suit. French Assembly is debating a capital 
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levy, forced loans, plans to soak the rich and the peasants as well. 

Question is whether Communists or De Gaullists will let the bill pass. 

Spain also needs to check inflation, but hesitates. Cost of living is four 
times prewar, currency in circulation is up and its value is going down. 

Even America and Britain, where problem is not yet so acute, hesitate to 
take drastic steps. U.S. hope is that natural forces will take care of things. 





In Greece, where inflation is only one of many problems: 

Truman Doctrine is heading for a critical, perhaps the crucial, test. 

Marshall Plan, the European Recovery Program, may be sideswiped: 

Issue is not Greece, aS such. Question is whether the U.S. is ready to pay 
the cost of resisting Soviet pressure aimed at America by way of Greece. 

More millions for Greece, more power to Support the Truman Doctrine, applied 
not just for months but for two or three years, are now the prospect. 

Fewer millions for Western Europe, a shrinking away from further involvement 
in Europe, might be a consequence. Size of the U.S. job seems to grow. 

















Enthusiasm of last spring for a stop-Russia campaign in Greece is cooling. 

Trouble is that not all who whooped it up last spring foresaw how long and 
aifficult an assignment the United States was taking on. 

Assumption was that a relatively small input of dollars, a handful of U.S. 
experts, a couple of Army advisers could turn the tide in no time at all. 

Reality turns out to be quite different. Things are not going well at all. 

Greek Government is shaky. Fear is driving it to harsh measures. 

Communists keep the Government nervous, keep Athens’ troops on the run. 

At the moment, Communist guerrillas are battling regulars for control of 
Konitsa, a town in Western Greece, near Albania. What distinguishes this Pate 
tle from others is that Konitsa might become capital of "Free" Greece. 

Division of Greece, with Communists making off with northern part, would 
make things easier for Moscow, a good deal harder for Washington. 

Immediate question is whether Russia will officially recognize "Free" 
Greece. Recognition by Albania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria is to be expected. 

Soviet recognition would mean considerably more. Then, the fat would be 
in the fire. Then, the temperature of the "cold war" really would warm up. 




















In Palestine, as in the Far East, the outlook is for continued fighting. 
Jews are given the edge over Arabs by military experts, as of now. 

Really explosive issue, for big powers, is who supplies the arms. Offi- 
cially, both the U.S. and Britain want none of the business. Russia isn't saying. 
Fighting in the Far East, actually, involves much heavier casualties. 

In Java, daily losses run high, even if unpublicized. Same is true in 
Indochina. In both cases, European powers can't quite Suppress their colonials. 
In China, Chiang Kai-shek is being pushed back. Peace looks very distant. 














FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE--This survey is completed on succeeding pages in- 
asmuch as “Worldgram" cannot possibly include all the important develop- 
ments. To assist the busy reader, a series of brief paragraphs is 
printed in large type at the head of each Dispatch. 
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NEW COSTS IN WESTERN GERMANY 





Reported from BERLIN, LONDON, PARIS and WASHINGTON 


A new state—although it won't 
be called that—is to be formed 
under American leadership in 
Western Germany. 

The American and British zones 
will form the nucleus. The French 
zone probably will join later. 

United States will stand most 
of the cost, expected to total $5 
billion by 1953. 


oo °O 


“The goal,” cables World Report's 
staff correspondent, Thomas H. Haw- 
kins, from Berlin, “is to make West- 
ern Germany a paying, efficient bul- 
wark against communism. It’s the big- 
gest, most dangerous gamble yet in the 
‘cold war.’ ” 

Idea of a unified Germany is post- 
poned for the present, but not aban- 
doned. 

Here is the outlook reported by World 
Report's correspondents in Berlin, Lon- 
don and Paris: 

@ Three Germanys now are emerging. 

Western Germany’s three zones gradu- 
ally will be merged into one, dominated 
by the United States. Its capital will be 
at Frankfurt am Main. 

Eastern Germany wiil continue firmly 
under Russian control. 

Berlin will be the only place managed 
by the four powers together. Russia could 
push the others out but is not expected to. 
@ Biggest change will occur in the West. 
Aim will be to obtain the economic ad- 
vantages of a single government without 
the political risks of setting up a new 
state. These are the probabilities: 

The French zone is invited to form a 
partnership with the British and Amer- 
icans to form “Trizonia.” The French, 
however, will want to make it clear they 
are joining no “government” of Western 
Germany. 

A justice administration is likely to be 
set up for “Bizonia” with power to force 
farmers to deliver food. The agency also 
would crack down on pilferage of raw 
materials and export goods that now are 
disappearing in large quantities. 


New powers to manage priorities and 
to force production would be given to 
German agencies in the combined British 
and American zones, maybe later the 
French zone as well. Economic adminis- 
tration would be tightened up all along 
the line. 

A separate currency will have to be is- 
sued for Western Germany before any 
substantial progress can be made toward 
recovery. This will be a touchy problem. 
Marks from the Russian zone no longer 
would be legal tender in Western Ger- 
many. As far as currency is concerned, 
Eastern and Western Germany would be 
separate countries. That’s a step nobody 
wants to take. Yet it looks inevitable. 
There can be no deflation in Western 
Germany so long as paper money from 
the Russian zone pours in. 

Reparations programs probably will be 
shelved for the time being. Dismantling 
of industrial plants will be reviewed 
again and isn't likely to be pushed for 
the present. 

Denazification may well be abandoned 
by summer. That’s to allow former Nazis 


who were nominal members of the party 
to pull their weight in the recovery effort. 

U. S. policy will be to push the sale of 
German exports to countries in the dol- 
lar area. Idea is to lighten the burden on 
America, hasten the day when Germany 
can pay its Own way. 

New attempts will be made to cut red 

tape, which now trips up Western Ger- 
many’s international trade at every turn. 
Trade with dollar customers is to be put, 
as nearly as possible, on an over-the- 
counter basis. 
@ Cost of recovery in bi-zonal Germany 
is estimated at $4,250,000,000, in the 
next five years. Adherence of the French 
zone will add to the bill. Freight charges 
and troop expenses would add more. 
Total: something more than $5 billion. 
Most of that would have to come from 
the United States. Goal would be finan- 
cial self-sufficiency for Western Germany 
by 1953. 

Costs could go up sharply, however. 

If present plans are to succeed, world 
prices will have to change by 15 per cent 
in Germany’s favor. In other words, it 





BLUEPRINT FOR WESTERN GERMANY 
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America’s Lovett and Britain’s Strang sign the bi-zonal agreement 
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SCHEDULE FOR RECOVERY 


Western Europe's estimates of gains in 
German production under the Marshall Plan 
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will be necessary for Germany to charge 
more for what it has to sell, pay less for 
what it has to buy. Things may not work 
out that way. A drop in export prices or 
rise in import prices could upset the re- 
covery program. 

Western Germany’s trade with the 

Russian zone is another unknown factor. 
Such trade cuts dollar costs. The present 
plan assumes it will go on. If it doesn’t, 
the price of recovery will rise. 
@ Caution will be the keynote in unify- 
ing Western Germany. The utmost care 
is to be taken to avoid a permanent split 
with Eastern Germany. In “Bizonia,” 
Germans and occupation officials alike 
are avoiding the terms “state” and “min- 
istries.” But the emerging administra- 
tions will be ministries in effect. Separate 
currency, political parties and_ trade 
unions will strengthen the appearance of 
a new state. 

These factors make for caution: 

Russia’s reaction is unknown. It could 
be troublesome. The Russians easily 
could force the British, French and 
Americans out of Berlin, for instance. 
For reasons of prestige and strategy, the 
Western powers want to keep their foot- 
hold there. 

The Russians could wreck recovery 
plans for Western Germany by driving 
hundreds of thousands of homeless, hun- 
gry Germans into the Western zones 
from the Soviet zone. Population already 
is drifting from east to west in Germany. 
In recent months, thousands of Germans 
have moved out of the Soviet zone. A 
little pressure could increase the flow 
and thus create hopeless problems of 
food and housing in Western Germany. 

Finally, the Russians might retaliate 
by setting up in Berlin a government 
that would claim jurisdiction over all 
Germany. There is reason to believe the 
Russians are getting ready to do this 
anyway. But U.S. and British officials 
see no point in giving them a made-to- 
order opportunity. 

The French still are far from agree- 
ment with Britain and the United States 
on how Western Germany should be run. 
Months of discussion may be required 
to work out the differences. It took 10 
weeks of bargaining in Washington for 
the British and Americans to come to an 
agreement on sharing the occupation 
costs in their zones. 

@ Risks involved in the plan for German 
recovery also will cause the United States 
to move slowly. 

Politically, it is a gamble whether 
America can carry out its program with- 
out a break with Russia. 

Economically, it is a gamble whether 
world prices will turn out as favorably as 
hoped and whether production goals are 
reached. 

Planners think that success, with Ger- 
many as the core of the Marshall Plan 
for European recovery, would be worth 
the cost. 
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FRENCH PRICE FOR MERGER 


OF OCCUPATION ZONES 





Reported from PARIS, BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


Merger of the three zones of 
Western Germany is proving to 
be a slow process. 

Stumbling block to unification 
is the French zone, operating in 
the red. 

French politicians are putting 
a higher price on unity than the 
United States is willing to pay. 

o 0 °O 


There is plenty of trouble ahead 
before Western Germany becomes 
united. 

“French officials are asking for more 
coal and reparations from Germany,” 
cables William H. Lowe, World Report 
staff correspondent in Paris. 

“They know,” continues Lowe, “that 
they cannot force the United States and 
Great Britain to change their policies in 
Germany. But political pressures in 
France, where all Frenchmen think Ger- 
many is getting off too easily, are forcing 
the Government to put a high price on 
fusion of the French zone with Western 
Germany.” 

Dispatches from Berlin report that 
Gen. Pierre Koenig, Military Governor of 
the French zone, is co-operating more 
closely with American and British officials 
in Germany. But American experts are 
cutting down their previous estimates of 
what can be gained from putting together 
the American, British and French zones. 
@ The French zone is not what it used 
to be when the French were making their 
portion of the occupied area pay its own 
way. 

The Saar, which now produces 40,700 
tons of coal a day, is no longer a part of 
the French zone. The French are absorb- 
ing it into France proper. This separa- 
tion does not have the formal approval of 
the United States and Britain. But it is 
clearly recognized in negotiations over 
the future of Western Germany. 

Under the latest agreement on Ger- 
man coal, for example, exports from the 
Ruhr and Aachen to France are to be in- 
creased as soon as output exceeds 330,- 
000 tons daily. Current output is only 


297,000 tons. Thus, it means little to 
France immediately. What pleases Paris, 
however, is that the new agreement, un- 
like previous arrangements, recognizes 
that the Saar and its coal are to belong 
to the French. 

A deficit, once covered by exports of 
coal from the Saar, now is clearly visible 
in the accounts of the French zone. For 
1948, this deficit is likely to exceed $10 
million a month. 

Productive capacity of the French zone 
has been hit by more than the separa- 
tion of the Saar. The French have taken 
a large portion of the zone’s machine 
tools for their own industry. Whole plants, 
like the Bosch magneto factory, have been 
moved from the zone into the Saar. Levels 
of industrial output in the zone are far 
below those of the rest of Western Ger- 
many. 

Terms of trade are fixed by French- 
men more interested in the recovery of 
their own country than in Germany's lot. 

Germans complain that the French au- 
thorities are not promoting German ex- 
ports that might hold a market abroad. 
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OCCUPATION CHIEF KOENIG 


Frenchmen place French recovery first 





Instead, the Germans say, French officials 
are channeling exports from the zone 
through France for re-export as French 
goods. Rhine wines, for example, are 
going across the border to be bottled, 
labeled and sold as French wines. 
German exporters are paid in marks at 
rates set by the French. Nearly 90 per 
cent of the zone’s exports go to France. 
The French pay in dollars, but this 
frequently is only a bookkeeping item 
charged to the cost of running the zone. 
Occupation costs in the French zone 
are high. Wives, children anc other rela- 
tives of officials living in the French zone 
total about 40,000, compared to onl 
11,000 British wives and children in the 
larger British zone. There are 18 non- 
German officials in the French zone for 
every 100,000 Germans, against 10 ol- 
ficials in the British zone and 3 in the 
American. Cost of occupation thus is 143 
marks for each German in the French 
zone, against 112 marks in the British 
zone and 98 in the American zone. 
Standard of living for Germans in the 
French zone is far below that in the 
American and British zones. Saar miners 
are getting 3,778 calories per day in 
rationed foods, but the top class of work- 
ers in the French zone get only 2,699 
calories a day. The basic ration is less 
than 1,200 calories compared to about 
1,400 calories going to Germans in the 
American and British zones. 
The French are willing to boost Ger- 
man rations as long as they do not have 


_ to foot the bill. They say it is up to the 


Germaris themselves to find a way of 
getting the peasants to stop hoarding 
food. 

French policy on denazification differs 
widely from bi-zenal policy. The French 
are doing little tc weed out Nazis on the 
theory that most adult Germans sympa- 
thized with the Nazis. But the French 
place much, emphasis on the education 
of German youth in the ways of de- 
mocracy. 

Budgets of the three German states 

in the French zone all show large 
deficits. The six states of the American 
and British zones have a budget sur- 
plus. The French take this as evidence 
that the rest of Western Germany is 
treated too well. 
@ Closer co-operation among the three 
zones of Western Germany is certain. 
French officials are prepared to co-opera- 
ate with American and British plans for 
currency reform and economic develop- 
ment in Western Germany. But differ- 
ences between the Fench zone and the 
U. S.-British areas are so great that com- 
plete union of Western Germany is cer- 
tain to take a long time. 
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MORE COAL FOR EUROPE? 
THREATS TO RISING OUTPUT 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS, 


FRANKFURT and 


A year-end spurt in Europe’s 
coal production may turn out fo 
be misleading. 

Mine output at the present 
rate can put recovery ahead of 
schedule and reduce exports of 
U.S. coal. 

But uncertainties cancel out 
some of the optimism. 
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Europe, in 1948, is almost certain to 


produce more of the coal it needs, but 
doubts are arising whether the mines 
can keep going at their present pace. 

Shortages of man power, equipment 
and transportation take the edge off the 
year-end production figures. The volume 
of American coal to go abroad in 1948 
depends on Europe’s ability to keep its 
mines working at full tilt. There is some 
evidence that the sudden rise in mine 
output is seasonal, and not a yardstick for 
measuring production prospects through- 
out 1948. 


@ Production trend is upward in all the- 


big coal-producing areas. They finished 


WASHINGTON 


1947 with increases that set postwar 
records. 

Britain, after despairing for months, 
has realized its 1947 goal of 200 mil- 
lion tons. In December, British miners 
surpassed the weekly production average 
for 1938, when British pits yielded 231 
million tons of coal. 

The year-end gain has led Britain to 
up 1948's goal of 214 million tons by be- 
tween one and two million. Coal exports 
in volume are being resumed months 
earlier than expected. 

Poland also has met 1947 objectives, 
with tonnage to spare, and a continued 
rise in production is indicated. The goal 
in 1948 is 68 million tons, but there is 
some question whether this will be 
reached. 

In any event, the amount of coal avail- 
able for export to Western Europe should 
be considerable. Latest estimates place it 
at about 14 million tons, or about three 
millions less than the Polish plan calls for. 

Western Germany has stepped up coal 
production, too. The Ruhr-Aachen and 
Saar areas are expected to register a com- 
bined increase of 25 per cent in the new 
year. This is well within the production 
capabilities that the miners showed in the 
closing weeks of 1947. 
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French prospects are somewhat less 

certain. The 1947 output fell three mil- 
lion tons short of the target, largely due 
to strikes. France probably will not do 
much more than make up that deficit 
next year. 
@ Question marks over future produc- 
tion make experts wary about whether 
the 1948 record will be as good as indi- 
cated now. 

Labor is an intangible. Pits in most 
countries are short of workers. Recruiting 


‘has been slow. Experts wonder whether 


British production will be set back by a 
drift away from the mines, such as oc- 
curred last summer. Sickness and absen- 
teeism are unpredictable. There is specu- 
lation whether miners, after working hard 
since the autumn, may ease up when 
spring comes. 

Communist sabotage is a threat. The 
party is in a position to do great damage 
in France. The record shows that in two 
weeks last month Communist-led strikes 
cost France 5 per cent of the coal out- 
put anticipated for 1947. 

Transport shortages plague all coun- 
tries. Coal at the pit head is of little 
value unless it can be distributed. 

Availability of incentive goods is a fac- 
tor. Experience in all countries has shown 
that miners produce better when they 
can find something to buy with the pay 
they get. Much depends on the supply of 
goods that will be provided. 

Replacements for equipment now 
wearing out will be an important factor. 
Added to that is the need ‘for at least 
some new machinery and other essential 
supplies. The most important item is tim- 
ber props for shoring up mine interiors, 
and props are scarce. 

@ Uncertainties such as these lead most 
experts to forecast a 1948 output some- 
what below the planned rates of produc- 
tion. The accompanying chart sets forth 
both the probable and possible figures 
for the big producers in 1948. Europe 
will be doing a good job under present 
circumstances if the probable production 
totals are reached. 

@ Less U.S. coal will be going to Eu- 
rope if the probable levels of production 
are attained. It was estimated that 41 
million tons would be needed in the new 
year, an increase of four million over 
1947 shipments. Now economists believe 
Europe may be able to get by with some- 
thing like 30 million tons from the 
United States. 

Reason is that if estimates of probable 
production are realized, Europe will have 
most of the coal needed for its industrial 
program, in its present stage, and for 
the domestic allowances the economy 
permits. 
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HOW ARGENTINA CASHES IN 
ON RECORD SALE OF GRAIN 








Reported from BUENOS AIRES 


Argentina is shipping out 
grain at a rate of a million tons 
a month, triple the exports of six 
months ago. 

The Government has _ over- 
hauled the entire port system so 
it can cash in quickly on the 
present high prices. 

But troubles are developing 
that may cut the shipping vol- 
ume in half during 1948. 
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A drastic reorganization of Argen- 
tinas shipping facilities has made 
possible a speed-up in exports. Grain 
is leaving the country faster now than 
at any time since the end of the war. 

Overseas customers, wanting ~-food at 
almost any price, are taking Argentine 
grain as rapidly as it can be loaded and 
shipped. Costly transportation by truck 
is being used to supplement the less ex- 
pensive railroads as a means of hurrying 
grain from the farms to the ports. 

Bernard S. Redmont, World Report 

correspondent in Buenos Aires, shows in 
the following dispatch how Argentina has 
managed to boost grain shipments to a 
point four times higher than they were 
at the start of 1°47: 
@ Port conditions have improved tre- 
mendously since midyear. Then, Buenos 
Aires harbor was so cluttered with vessels 
that some had to stay in port 60 days. A 
Navy captain, Walter A. Von Rentzell, 
was put in charge of port facilities with 
full authority from President Juan D. 
Perén to break bottlenecks wherever he 
found them. He cut through red tape and 
administrative delays to get ships mov- 
ing, 

A speed-up among the port workers 
has increased the unloading average from 
170 tons per ship a day to 221. 

Rerouting has freed the port of Buenos 
Aires of congestion. Von Rentzell dis- 
patched cargoes to other ports where 
they could be handled faster. At the same 
time, more warehouse space has been 
made available in Buenos Aires. 


@ Inland transportation methods have 
been revised, too. The railroad system 
was inadequate to handle the grain, so 
trucks were called in. Now, more grain 
is moving over the highways than by 
rail. The Government can take care of 
the added cost of truck transportation out 
of its grain profits, which range from $70 
to $120 a ton. 

To move wheat, the National Grain 

Commission took over some of the thou- 
sands of trucks Argentina imported but 
was unable to sell to private buyers. 
@ Miilion-ton exports became possible 
as a result of such drastic reforms. During 
one week in mid-December, 252,000 
metric tons of grain left Argentina. It was 
sold to Britain, India, Spain, Italy, 
France, the Netherlands, Zire, Germany, 
Sweden, Portugal, Brazil, Switzerland 
and French Africa. During November, 
22 countries bought grain from the Ar- 
gentine. 

High prices now being paid mean profit 
to the Government, not to the grain 
producers. The grain is moving out at 
prices that have ranged recently from 
$4.85 to $5.25 a bushel. The money goes 
to the Government because it monopo- 
lizes Argentina's export business. 

@ A downtuin trom this export boom is 
almost a certainty sometime during 1948. 
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IT COSTS MORE TO MOVE IT BY TRUCK 


Farmers are dissatisfied with their earn- 
ings. They get a top price of $1.62 a 
bushel from the Government which, in 
turn, sells the same grain abroad for sev- 
eral times that price. The farmers want 
payments of around $3 a bushel. 

Grain acreage has been reduced sharp- 
ly by farmers because of the low prices 
they have been getting. The area sown 
in the current crop year was the smallest 
ini two decades. 

Labor troubles are a threat at the ports. 
The unions are becoming restive, and 
shippers fear a resumption of sporadic 
stoppages and slowdowns that have ham- 
pered exports in the past. 

Shipments of grain, as a result of all 
these factors, probably will level off at 
something nearer half a million tons a 
month during 1948. There isn't enough 
grain in the country to keep up the pres- 
ent rate. 

@ Competition trom other producers- 
especially from Australia, Canada and 
Russia—is beginning to worry Argentina, 
too. The country may have to cut prices 
to get in on procurement for Europe un- 
der the Marshall Plan. The need for U. S. 
dollars may force price adjustments if dis- 
satisfaction among the farmers doesn't. 

For the present, however, the Perdén 
Government is cashing in on its surplus 
of grain, and it has no intention of giving 
up control over exports. Brazil has just 
agreed to buy half a million tons of Ar- 
gentina wheat at $4.85 a bushel, and will 
pay off in U.S. dollars. A deal is in prog- 
ress to sell 50,000 tons of grain to Hol- 
land. As World Report's correspondent 
sums up the situation: 

q@ “All in all, Argentina is riding high. 
Troubles are still many months ahead.” 





~World Report 


But overseas customers want grain at almost any price 
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SABOTAGE OF 


Japan‘s industrial trusts are 
hiding vast hoards of raw mate- 
rials while shortages strangle 
production. 

The stocks were looted from 
Japanese Army supplies with of- 
ficial collusion. They are being 
sold slowly, at a huge profit, in 
the black market. 

A plot to thwart recovery, 
boost U.S. expenses and dis- 


courage occupation may be in- 
volved. | 
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@ A scandal of enormous proportions 
is being uncovered in Japan by parlia- 
mentary investigators and public pros- 
ecutors. Secret records turned up so 
far indicate that, since the surrender, 
Japan's war stockpiles have been 
looted of raw materials worth billions 
of dollars. 

The plunder includes machinery, tex- 
tiles, uniforms and other finished prod- 
ucts as well as raw materials accum- 
ulated by Japan’s militarists during 10 
years of war. There are indications that 
these stockpiles held enough iron, steel 
and aluminum to supply Japan’s peace- 
time economy for four years. Most of this 
has vanished. Only a tiny proportion was 
sold legally. 

The Zaibatsu companies, Japan’s fam- 
ily monopolies, obtained the biggest share 
of the spoils, according to evidence dug 
up by Japanese investigators. Much of 
the loot is gone for good, having been dis- 
sipated through the black market and 
consumed. But other stocks are being 
recovered by police searches. It is be- 
lieved that huge quantities. still are hid- 
den away, while shortages of these very 
materials cripple industrial recovery. 

Militarists and officials of Japan’s post- 
surrender governments have been im- 
plicated in the frauds, along with the 
business trusts and black marketeers. 

Politics as well as profits may be in- 
volved. There is evidence that Japan’s 
ultraconservatives have filled the cam- 
paign chest of their Liberal Party with 
some of the fraudulent gains. 
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RECOVERY WITHIN JAPAN 


Reported from TOKYO 


Some observers feel the whole affair 
was part of an organized plot, designed to 
shore up the economic power of the fam- 
ily trusts, tide them through the occupa- 
tion period and help them to regain con- 
trol of Japan. 

The plundering took place in two 

stages. World Report's staff correspondent 
in Tokyo, Joseph Fromm, after examining 
secret records and investigation reports, 
has pieced together the following account 
of what hanpened: 
@ Stage No. 1 began a few hours after 
the Japanese Government decided to ac- 
cept the Allies’ terms, which required the 
surrender of all military supplies. But at 
a hasty meeting on Aug. 14, 1945, the 
Suzuki Cabinet issued written orders to 
the armed forces to “take measures in 
privacy concerning the urgent disposal 
of military goods and materials.” 

“Aside from armaments,” the Cabi- 
net’s instructions said, “those goods in 
the custody of the military forces .. . 
shall be turned over to the Government 
agencies concerned or to public organiza- 
tions” for disposal. This, the decision 
stated, would “contribute toward stabili- 
zation . . . win the people’s hearts and 
stop the alienation between the people 
and the military forces.” 

During the following two weeks, thou- 
sands of tons of raw materials, finished 
products and machinery were carted 
away from arsenals, warehouses and 
Government factories. Payment was rare- 
ly asked. 

Most of the supplies were taken by 
“control associations’ and “control com- 
panies,” which had quasi-governmental 
status. Actually, these were controlled 
by the Zaibatsu families, which had 
handled allocation and distribution of 
materials during the war. They “allo- 
cated” the loot among their own com- 
panies, evidence indicates. 

High-ranking officers turned over other 
supplies directly to business concerns in 
exchange for bribes or executive jobs. 
Many military warehouses were taken 
over intact by private firms. Records were 
destroyed or doctored. 

An officer at the Maezuru Arsenal, 
the Navy’s biggest, told investigators his 
first step was to destroy all inventory 
lists. Then, he said, “various official and 
private organizations rushed to the pro- 
curement department, the equipment de- 
partment and the various warehouses. 





They drove in their trucks at random as 
if on a looting raid.” 

Most of the material from the Osaka 
Arsenal, the Army’s largest, went to eight 
plants owned by Zaibatsu companies. 
“We allotted the consignment goods only 
to those factories having long connections 
with the arsenal,” according to Lieut. 
Gen. Kihachiro Soma. 

On August 28, a few days before 

American troops arrived, the Cabinet re- 
voked the “disposal” orders. By that time 
more than half of the war stockpile had 
been removed. Payments received by the 
Government for these goods amounted to 
little more than one tenth of a cent on 
the dollar. 
@ Stage No. 2 began a few weeks later. 
American forces took over control of the 
stockpiles soon after landing. The Japa- 
nese were instructed to make an inven- 
tory. Then, in October 1945, occupation 
authorities began turning the supplies 
back to the Japanese Government. 

An Allied directive authorized sale of 
the goods through civilian channels, It 
was stipulated that they were to be used 
only for relief purposes or to restore es- 
sential production. 

Administration of the program was 
left to the Japanese. The Government 
ordered the goods sold. But no machin- 
ery was set up to assure that critical ma- 
terials would go only into essential uses, 
or that they would reach the consumer 
at ceiling prices. 

More looting was the result. Zaibatsu 
companies were able to obtain materials 
at official prices, hoard them speculative- 
ly, then resell them through the black 
market for 10 to 50 times as much. There 
is evidence, for example, that 800,000 
pairs of socks, sold by the Government 
for one fifth of a yen a pair, were re- 
sold at 80 yen. 

Actually, the Government received 
nothing at all for most of the supplies. 
Less than two billion yen was collected 
for goods worth between 100 and 200 
billion yen at official prices. 

At Osaka Arsenal, contractors associ- 
ated with the Railway Bureau were au- 
thorized to take away whatever their 
trucks could carry between Feb. 11 and 
15, 1946. An officer who witnessed this 
scene described it as follows: 

“A contractor so authorized could take 
from any place any raw materials in 
whatever quantities. Motor cars, trucks, 
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wagons, and barges were mobilized, as 
well as hired coolies and express agency 
employes. They all besieged the Arsenal, 
turning the place into indescribable pan- 
demonium, It was sheer robbery in broad 
daylight, pure and simple.” 

A hundred Army transformers, held 
by one company, were disposed of on 
orders from the Arsenal. 

At Government-owned factories, which 

had been leased to private companies for 
operation, looting was easier. Machinery, 
finished products and raw materials were 
transferred by the companies to their own 
plants and warehouses. Records were doc- 
tored appropriately. 
@ The total quantity of goods carted off 
during the two periods may never be 
known, since so many documents were de- 
stroyed. About 24,000 dumps at arsenals, 
warehouses and Government factories 
were involved. In September, 1945, after 
more than half the stockpile had van- 
ished, the Japanese Government's inven- 
tory revealed that the six largest arsenals 
alone still possessed the following: 

Over 312,000 tons of steel, 684,000 
grams of platinum, 20,000 tons of cop- 
per, 11,500 tons of zinc, 25,000 tons of 
brass, 20,000 tons of lead, 5,800 tons of 
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DIGGING UP A SILVER SCANDAL: This hoard is one small part of a mass plot for plunder 


tin, 250 tons of silver, 3,000 tons of alu- 
minum and 14,422 carats of industrial 
diamonds. The Osaka Arsenal, in addi- 
tion, held more than 17 million yards of 
cotton, silk and hemp cloth and 800,000 
pounds of yarn and thread. 

If the Japanese Government had ob- 
tained full payment for its stockpiles, 
it would have had enough to cover all 
budget deficits and occupation costs 
since the surrender. As it is, deficit 
spending and sales of stockpile goods at 
black market prices have resulted in 
soaring inflation. 

World Report's Tokyo correspondent 
says the inflation may be part of a gen- 
eral plan by Japan's economic oligarchy 
to sabotage recovery and to shift occupa- 
tion costs to American shoulders. The 
objective, according to this theory, is to 
make occupation so difficult and expen- 
sive that the Uniteu States will hasten 
its withdrawal. 
€| Hoarding of raw materials taken from 
the stockpiles is believed to be part of 
this plot. There also is a possibility that 
profits derived from the sale of these 
goods may be used to thwart Allied ef- 
forts to dissolve the Zaibatsu monopolies. 

Zaibatsu funds are frozen, Stock in 





their companies soon is to be sold to the 
public in an effort to develop competitive 
enterprise. But sale of the hoarded sup- 
plies in the black market may provide 
the “Big Five” families with more than 
enough cash to buy back control of their 
companies. 

As much as one fifth of the original 
stockpile may still be hidden, according 
to the estimate of one _ investigator. 
Searches already have turned up quan- 
tities d¥ steel, textiles, silver and other 
goods worth about $15 million. But 
Kanju Kato, the Social Democrat who 
heads the Diet’s in.estigation, charges 
that police and lo-.' officials are trying 
to obstruct the ing iry. 

Occupation authcrities, following es- 
tablished policy, he e thus far refrained 
from intervening. Put a change in policy 
may be shaping up 

“Allied headquarters,” Fromm reports, 
“now is debating whether to move in on 
the inquiry directly. In view of the 
obstructionism of the police and local 
officials, it is generally felt that investi 
gators sent by the Tokyo Government 
will be thwarted unless they are sup- 
ported actively by the Military Govern- 
ment and occupation troops.” 
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Britain is searching the world 
for food that doesn’t have to be 
paid for with U. S. dollars. 

A flurry of deals negotiated in 
the closing weeks of 1947 has 
improved prospects for the na- 
tion's food supply. 

The improvement, however, is 
only moderate. Supplies will con- 
tinue to be uncomfortably tight. 
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The British Government’s efforts to 
obtain food without spending scarce 
dollars are beginning to show results. 

London is well satisfied with the 
short-term agreement just concluded 
with Russia for animal feeds. The deal 
increases hopes that further negotia- 
tions with Moscow will bring Britain 
wheat and other foodstuffs. 

Scheduled discussions with Denmark, 
Australia, Belgium and the Netherlands 
are expected to be similarly productive. 

Each successful deal outside the dol- 
lar area puts Britain so much ahead. It 
reduces dependence on food from the 
Western Hemisphere and enables the 
country to use the dollars thus saved 
to buy raw materials for industry. 

Yet some of Britain’s leading experts 

on nutrition question the wisdom of the 
Government's policy, however acute the 
need for saving dollars. They warn that 
the situation already is precarious by 
nutritional standards. It may impair Brit- 
ons ability to keep working as hard as 
they have. And the experts also are wor- 
ried over the unhealthy effect of the 
present diet on the nation’s youth. 
@ A survey of the food-shopping cam- 
paign so far shows what has been ac- 
complished and why the Government is 
encouraged about the future. 

The Russian deal guarantees Britain 
750,000 tons of coarse grain for poultry 
and livestock feed between now and Sep- 
tember. That is 50 per cent more than 
Britain was able to import from all 
sources in 1947. It assures a better sup- 
ply of the feeds needed to boost home 
production of meat and poultry. 

Britain is to pay for the Russian fod- 
der with industrial equipment, much of 
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BRITAIN’S GAINS -IN SEARCH FOR FOOD 


Reported from LONDON 


which already is available, and with 
raw materials from her colonies. 

London officials believe they also can 
make a bargain for Russian wheat. Last 
July Moscow offered to supply 242,450,- 
000 bushels over four years, starting with 
deliveries of 37,300,000 bushels this 
year. Negotiations broke down because 
of the stiff price asked by the Russians. 

Bargaining advantage for the British is 
that they are in a position to provide 
much-needed industrial equipment that 
the Soviets find increasingly difficult to 
obtain from the United States. 

Australia is helping Britain’s situation 
meanwhile by promising 80 to 85 million 
bushels of wheat from its current crgp. 
Britain has contracted to pay for it in 
Australian currency and figures to save 
$120 million by the transaction. 

Only half of Australia’s wheat will go 
to the United Kingdom. The rest is ear- 
marked for colonial areas in which Brit- 
ain is responsible for providing wheat. 

One important result of the Australian 
deal is that Britain won't have to buy 
U.S. wheat in 1948. Britain’s domestic 
requirements for the year are estimated 
at 200 million bushels. With the Austral- 
ian shipments, plus the 160 million 
bushels to come from Canada, Britain’s 
minimum needs will be met. 

On Australian wheat, Britain came 
close to having its food position immeas- 
urably improved. Until the eve of the 
present harvest, Australia expected to 
reap about 260 million bushels, compared 
to last year’s crop of 117 million bushels. 
However, an outbreak of blight and ex- 
cessive rains at the year’s end reduced 
the prospective yield to between 200 and 
210 million bushels. This combination of 
pest and weather cost Britain an addi- 
tional 40 or 50 million bushels of wheat. 

There is possibility of increases in 
other food supplies obtained from Aus-' 
tralia. A British mission is due there soon 
to seek meat and dairy and corn products. 
Future expansion of Australia’s output of 
such items also is to be discussed. 

Canada, although a dollar country, 
still remains one of Britain’s mainstays 
for food. For 160 million bushels of wheat 
to be bought from Canada in 1948, Brit- 
ain expects to pay out $100 million from 
its reserves, to draw on Canadian credit 
for $45 million, and to finance the rest of 
the deal by exports to the Dominion. 

The Canadian agreement advances the 





wheat price to $2 from the old level of 
$1.55. Prices on meat, eggs, poultry and 
other foodstuffs are increased about 10 
per cent. Canadian prices are lower for 
Britain because Government controls are 
still in force. 

Eire also is committed to provide more 
food to Britain. Shipments of meat, dairy 
products and potatoes are to be increased 
at once. Other items may be added later. 
In return, Britain will send Eire more 
coal, machinery, seed and fertilizer. 

Eire will get higher prices for its pro- 
duce, which in many cases has been sell- 
ing for less than British producers have 
been receiving. This is one reason why 
Eire’s food exports to Britain were off so 
sharply last year. 

The Union of South Africa similarly 
has been persuaded to sell Britain more 
food than in the past. Under a three-year 
agreement, South Africa is to furnish $48, 
million worth annually. Fruits, eggs, 
canned fish and potatoes are the principal 
items. 

New Zealand has a contract, running 
to 1950, under which Britain is taking all 
the Dominion’s food surplus. Major ex- 
port commodities include meat, butter 
and poultry. 

West African colonies are the latest of 
the Empire’s components to figure in 
Britain’s food calculations. They are to 
supply increased shipments of peanut 
oil, which will be used for manufacturing 
butter substitutes. Britain intends to use 
more margarine at home to cut down 
butter purchases abroad. 

Denmark, long a big supplier, is still 
at odds with Britain over prices, but new 
ettorts are under way to find a solution. 

First sign of a break in the impasse 
mav be the December deal whereby Brit- 
ain agrees to take 85 per cent of Den- 
mark’s egg exports for the next three 
years. The price per dozen is 48 per cent 
higher than under the old Anglo-Danish 
pact, and is a victory for the Danes. How- 
ever, prices are subject to later revision. 

Still to be worked out are agreements 
on prices for bacon, butter, cheese and 
like products. The Danes ask increases of 
40 per cent or more. But the British hope 
for better terms now that they can sup- 
ply the coal, steel and textiles they could 
not offer a few months ago when negotia- 
tions were stalemated. 

Nevertheless, it still may be difficult to 
reach a price agreement with Denmark. 


Since the suspension of food shipments to 
Britain last October, the Danes have been 
able to find markets elsewhere for most 
of their dairy products, and at prices well 
above their previous best offer to Britain. 

Yugoslavia is another country with 
which Britain hopes to deal in the fu- 
ture. London believes Marshal Tito may 
be influenced by the agreement just con- 
cluded with Russia. 

Britain seeks Yugoslav wheat, corn, 
meat, dairy products and other food- 
stuffs. Tito has been holding out for 
specialized machinery that Britain has 
not been in a position to supply. There 
also has been difficulty over settlement of 
claims for British property seized by 
Yugoslavia. 

Hungary currently is making up some 
of Britain’s deficit in dairy products 
arising from the deadlock with Den- 
mark. The Hungarians have a three-year 
contract to sell Britain $14 million worth 
of bacon, eggs, lard and other foods each 
vear. 

Poland likewise has concluded a trade 
pact with Britain. Under it, some $240 
million worth of bacon, eggs and other 
products are to be delivered over a three- 
year period. 

Britain’s bargaining position is some- 
what better this year. 

Other negotiations in progress for food 

supplies include talks with Belgium and 
the Netherlands. Dairy products and 
other agricultural items are involved. 
@ Food outlook for Britain nevertheless 
remains still far from satisfactory, despite 
all the deals closed or pending. Food 
rations at home are below wartime levels 
and are likely to remain that way for 
many months. 

Increased supplies of Australian wheat, 
for example, do not spell the end of bread 
rationing in Britain. They only mean less 
anxiety about keeping up present rations 
during the critical weeks beginning in 
late spring. 

And there is scant ground for expecting 
a more liberal allowance of meat, or an 
end to the present rationing of potatoes. 

Britain still has a lot more intensive 
shopping to do, if the nation’s larder is 
to be filled. 

q@ In the longer view, economic gains 
cannot be discounted. 

Britain is working out ways to conserve 
dollars on food bought. 

New sources of food supply are being 
encouraged, for future use. 

Increasing recovery of its sources 
promises Britain much better supplies 
next year. 

Industrial recovery in Britain means 
the British will have more goods to offer 
in exchange for food in the future. 

This year, given good harvests in the 
markets it is cultivating, Britain may be 
better off for food than at any time since 
World War II began. Meanwhile, Britons ~ +2 ide ae eee ds 
can hope to conserve their shrinking sup- . pans British Combine 
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EUROPE’S ABILITY TO AID U.S. IN STOCKPILING 


The United States intends to 
obtain strategic materials from 
Europe in return for financing the 
Continent’s recovery. 

An argument is developing, 
however, over whether to pay 
for the scarce commodities or fo 
take them in exchange for help 
under the Marshall Plan. 

The outcome will determine at 
what speed and at what cost 
America will build its stockpile of 
materials needed for national 


defense. 
o Co Ss 


@ The basic issue in current discus- 
sion of strategic stockpiles is whether 
America should seek some repayment 
immediately for the $17 billion in 
grants and loans President Truman 
proposes to send Europe in the next 
four years. 

Congressmen who favor repayment 
advance this argument: 

The United States is short of cer- 
tain strategic materials—manganese, tin, 
chrome and the like. These commodities 
are plentiful in areas ruled by the Euro- 
pean countries that will get most out of 
the Marshall Plan. Therefore, in return 
for American aid, these countries should 
send the United States scarce materials 
for stockpiling. America thus would be 
getting something tangible for its money. 

President Truman’s advisers oppose 
this view. 

The whole purpose of the Marshall 
Plan, they argue, is to pump dollars into 
Europe and to stimulate industry. To take 
raw materials from Europe without pay- 
ing for them in hard cash would defeat 
the purpose of the program.- America, 
they maintain, would be advancing 
money to Europe with one hand and 
taking it back with the other. 

The President’s plan as it now stands 
puts all the emphasis on aid, none on 
repayment. 

Under the program recommended by 
the White House, the United States 
would finance higher production of stra- 
tegic commodities in Marshall Plan areas. 
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Reported from WASHINGTON 


The money for this financing would come 
out of the $17 billion aid fund. Countries 
receiving aid would make available local 
currency equivalent to the American 
grants-in-aid. The European producers 
would be allowed to take as much of 
the increased output as they could use. 
The rest they could put on the world 
market to obtain additional dollars. What- 
ever was left after domestic and world 
commercial demands were _ satisfied, 
would be bought up by the United States 
for stockpiling. America would pay for 
what it buys out of stockpiling funds 
already authorized by Congress. This 
American expenditure would be in addi- 
tion to the $17 billion of Marshall Plan 
money. 

@ America’s stockpile would eventually 
get about $170 million worth of strategic 
materials a year, the President’s planners 
calculate. 

The annual return is 1 per cent of the 
Marshall Plan’s total cost. Two years of 
plant expansion would be required to 
reach this figure. The commodities in- 
volved and the countries they come from 
are shown in the chart on the opposite 
page. 

Britain’s colonies would supply the big- 
gest share—about $83 million a_ year. 
Bauxite and copper would be the chief 
contributions. All the materials would 
come from British-owned territory. Do- 
minions are not included in the calcula- 
tions. Thus, zinc from Burma, starting 
the new year as a Dominion, is excluded. 

The Netherlands’ possession in the 
Caribbean and the Far East could fur- 
nish $33 million worth of vital commodi- 
ties. 

Belgian territory in the Congo basin 
would provide $30 million worth of ma- 
terials for the stockpile. This would in- 
clude copper, cobalt, tin and zinc. The 
major shipment from the Congo to the 
United States, however, will continue to 
be uranium. 

France and its colonies would ship $15 
million of materials a year for the Ameri- 
can stockpile, chiefly lead from North 
Africa and bauxite from French Guiana. 

European countries that have no 
colonies would provide significant items 
for American reserves. Norway and Swe- 
den would send copper; Portugal, tung- 
sten; and Turkey, chromite. 

The cost of getting the materials to 
market will be considerable. In Southern 


s 


Rhodesia, for instance, railroad equip- 
ment must be improved before more 
chrome or copper can be exported. Ma- 
laya requires pumping equipment and 
food for workmen to increase its tin out- 
put. The Congo can increase its produc- 
tion of strategic materials only after it 
completes a railroad from the mine fields 
to the Atlantic coast. 

The total investment that would be re- 
quired has not been estimated. Admin- 
istration planners hope that much of the 
money will come from private sources. 


. Inevitably, however, some of the funds 


will have to be provided by American 
taxpayers. 

What may develop is a “Little Marshall 
Plan” to benefit the colonies of European 
nations receiving aid from the main fund. 
@ Behind the pressure to make stock- 
piling a part of the Marshall Plan is con- 
cern in Congress and the Administration 
over America’s dwindling supplies of 
some materials. 

American resources of nickel and 
chrome are nearly exhausted. At present 
rates of consumption, without imports, 
domestic supplies of manganese would 
last 2 years, asbestos and mercury 3 
vears, platinum, antimony and tungsten 
4 years, vanadium 7 years, bauxite 9 
years, lead 12 years, zinc 19 years and 
copper 34 years. 

A stockpiling program intended to ac- 
cumulate these commodities from abroad 
was authorized by Congress in 1946. 
Cost was estimated at $2,100,000,000 in 
five years. But actual expenditures 
amounted to less than $100 million in 
1946 and to only $175 million in 1947. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines now be- 
lieves America requires ‘a $6 _ billion 
stockpile to carry it through a five-year 
war. 

Marshall Plan countries and _ their 
colonies have been supplying U. S. stock- 
piles with only $17 million worth of ma- 
terials a year. President Truman’s pro- 
posal to finance production abroad would 
multiply this tenfold. 

A big difficulty is that many of the 
world’s chief sources of strategic mate- 
rials lie outside the Marshall Plan area. 
Several are in Russia. 

The Seviet Union this year supplied 
one third of the United States’ imports 
of manganese ore, half its chrome ore and 
more than half its platinum. 

Spain, barred from the Marshall 





SOURCES OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
Increased supplies that territories of Marshall Plan countries could furnish the United States 
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Plan, produces two thirds of the world’s 
mercury. 

India, now an independent Dominion, 
produces 75 per cent of the world’s block 
mica, Canada, not a recipient of Ameri- 
can aid, is the chief source of nickel. 
China is a major source of tungsten, but 
now sells most of it to Russia. Many 
materials of strategic importance come 
from Latin America, which is not on the 
Marshall Plan list. 

Heavy financing for mines in colonies 
of Marshall Plan countries may alter the 
supply pattern. But in many cases new 
sources will be less efficient, and hence 
more costly, than the customary ones. 
qj Difficulties in getting more strategic 
materials out of the Marshall Plan area 
show up in a survey of some of the com- 
modities that might be involved: 
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Bauxite deposits are plentiful, but 
higher production from the Guianas and 
the Netherlands East Indies awaits ex- 
pansion of plant facilities. 

Cobalt is closely controlled by one 
company in the Belgian Congo and an- 
other in Northern Rhodesia. Belgian pro- 
duction is near its peak, but Rhodesian 
output can be expanded. 

Copper output in Marshall Plan coun- 
tries is below prewar levels. 

Industrial diamonds are available in 
volume in Africa. Production, sale and 
price, however, are closely regulated by 
an international syndicate. Restrictive 
trade practices limit the quantity obtain- 
able for stockpiles. 

Lead is not abundant in the Marshall 
Plan area. The new source with the great- 
est possibilities is Burma, where war- 
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damaged mines are still not in full 
operation. 

Tin output of the Far East all but 

ceased under Japanese occupation. Pro- 
duction at prewar rates will not be at- 
tained until late 1949. A large amount 
of new equipment is required to restore 
the properties. 
@ The opposition to the White House 
proposals on stockpiling has wide back- 
ing. Part comes from Congressmen who 
insist that America get some immediate 
repayment for aid to Europe. Also, some 
Congressmen from Western states with 
large mining interests want help for 
American mines rather than for mines 
owned by Europeans. 

Europe, wondering on what terms it 
will get American help, is watching the 
argument anxiously, 
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RACE TO DEVELOP RICHES 
ON ISLAND OF NEW GUINEA 





Reported from CANBERRA, THE HAGUE and WASHINGTON 


A race is under way to tap the 
uncalculated wealth of New 
Guinea. 


Dutch, British, Australian and 


American capital is pouring into 
the former Pacific battleground. 
Oil and gold are the first ob- 
jectives, but long-range plans 
call for extensive colonization. 
o 0 90 


Dutch and Australian expeditions 
are operating in New Guinea in dou- 
ble their prewar numbers. Men who 
formerly hunted out the Japanese ir: 
vaders now are seeking the mineral 
and agricultural riches of the Pacific's 
largest island. 

Already New Guinea is exporting gold, 

copra, spices, rubber and timber. But in 
coming years the island is to assume new 
importance as a contributor to the world’s 
oil supply. 
@ Discovery of oil is one of the various 
reasons for the sudden flurry of activity 
in New Guinea. Large sums of overseas 
capital are being spent on the develop- 
ment of one field and on drilling in other 
promising areas. 


In Dutch New Guinea, the western 
part of the island, oil has been found in 
large quantities. In the Vogelkop area, 
several -hundred Europeans and many 
more natives are working on a field that 
is scheduled to go into production by 
1949. The venture is financed by Dutch, 
British and American capital. Nearly $10 
million was spent on the project last year. 

In Australian New Guinea, one test 

well is being drilled and two others are 
planned. The search for oil is being made 
by an Australian-British-American com- 
bine. 
@ Colonization is moving ahead in New 
Guinea, especially in the Dutch portion. 
Fifty families have settled in the Hol- 
landia area and more are expected. The 
pioneers are using barracks that formerly 
housed Japanese prisoners, and are farm- 
ing land cleared by the Japanese. 

The Dutch, with their homeland over- 
populated and their position insecure in 
other parts of the East Indies, are inter- 
ested in building up their part of New 
Guinea, which is 13 times larger than 
Holland. Dutch New Guinea is not part 
of the proposed United States of Indo- 
nesia. Its status will be determined later. 
Some Dutch leaders want The Hague 
Government to retain New Guinea as a 
crown colony when the remainder of the 
East Indies eventually wins self-govern- 


ment. A commission is surveying the 
country for areas suitable for settling up 
to 500,000 Dutch and Eurasian colonists. 

The main Australian settlement in 

New Guinea is Port Moresby. It now 
has 1,500 inhabitants, double the pre- 
war population. 
@ Plantations are being rehabilitated 
and production is increasing steadily. 
Present output is confined mainly to co- 
conuts, but New Guinea’s soil is suitable 
for producing sugar, pineapples, fibers 
and other tropical crops. 

Australia obtains most of its coconut 
oil and part of its rubber from New 
Guinea and has long-range plans for 
growing tea, coffee, fibers and quinine 
there. 

Spices are the main source of Dutch 
revenue from the island. Last year 100 
tons was exported. The Dutch also ship 
some copra and are experimenting with 
the planting of sugar, rice, peanuts and 
corm. | 
@ Mining, suspended during the war, is 
getting started again. 

Gold, is being mined by Australians in 
the Morobe district, but output is below 
prewar because of lack of equipment. In 
the last 20 years Australians have taken 
more than $60 million in gold from New 
Guinea. 

Bauxite has been found in substantial 

quantities in the Dutch portion of the 
island. Deposits of iron, nickel and cop- 
per also await exploitation. 
@ The pace of development in New 
Guinea depends largely on the ability of 
the Netherlands and Australia to find man 
power and capital to carry forward the 
ambitious projects under consideration. 
For the time being, however, efforts will 
be devoted principally to oil and gold. 


NEW GUINEA: Untapped Resources 
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FINLAND’S RAPID RECOVERY: 
NEW PROBLEM FOR MOSCOW 


Reported from HELSINKI and WASHINGTON 


Finland's rapid recovery is be- 
coming a problem for Moscow. 

Reparations goods are flow- 
ing into Russia, but the Finnish 
Communists are losing ground 
politically. 

Expanding trade with the West 
and the growing influence of 
anti-Communists may prompt 
Moscow to crack down once the 
Finns pay their reparations bill. 


o 90 °O 


Hard work and sacrifices are mak- 
ing it possible for Finland to furnish 
reparations goods to Russia and still 
do business with the rest of the world. 
The country’s revival is being helped 
along by U.S. loans—the only nation 
behind the Iron Curtain to get Ameri- 
can credit since last summer. 

q) Revival of production in Finland is 
being achieved despite serious handi- 
caps. 

Output of wood and wood products, 
biggest source of wealth, is being pushed 
to the limit to help Finland pay its way. 

Timber cutting, for example, has 
reached a yearly rate of 50 million cubic 
meters. 

This is more than the annual growth 
of about 43% million cubic meters. Dur- 
ing the war, however, only 35 million 
cubic meters a year could be cut, so there 
is a reserve to fall back on now. 

Reparations to Russia are the majo: 
burden on the Finnish economy. Payment 
in goods is listed at $300 million, but 
value of products being shipped is fixed 
by the Russians at 1938 prices. As a 
result, actual worth of reparations will be 
close to $600 million. 

The Finns already have turned over 
almost half of the required goods, al- 
though they have until 1952 to com- 
plete reparations deliveries. They are 
turning over ships, locomotives, cellulose 
factories, paper mills, power stations and 
lumber. 

Other handicaps to Finland’s produc- 
tion are territorial losses, shortages of 


raw materials, coal and fertilizer, and 
two summers of drought that reduced 
hydroelectric output more than 25 per 
cent. 

Another problem is the resettlement of 

500,000 farmers. Some of them are from 
the territories ceded to Russia; others 
fled from the Germans. 
@ Finland’s imports are kept high by 
the need to buy abroad extra raw mate- 
rials and finished products for the repa- 
rations program. Because of this, wartime 
austerity is maintained and purchases of 
such things as grain, sugar, and fats and 
oils are held to a minimum. 

By boosting their productivity, how- 
ever, the Finns now are selling to other 
countries more than they are importing. 
In the first nine months of 1947, the 
countrys exports were more than $20 
million higher than its imports. In the 
same period of 1946, imports exceeded 
exports by $14 million. 

q@ U.S. loans are helping Finland to 
maintain trade ties with the West. 

American advances in the last -two 
years total close to $100 million. Credits 
for purchase of surplus war materials 
amount to $15 million. The rest is in 
loans from the Export-Import Bank. 

Americans long have been impressed 
with Finland’s record as the only nation 


to keep up payments to the U.S. on 
World War I debts. As a result, legisla- 
tion has been proposed to set aside fu- 
ture payments on those loans for training 
Finnish students in American colleges. 

More financial aid from the United 
States is likely unless Russia makes further 
inroads on Finland’s economic freedom. 

The Finns are well aware that theirs is 
the only European country outside the 
Marshall Plan to receive a U.S. Govern- 
ment loan since Western Europe started 
planning a unified recovery. Such evi- 
dences of support bolster the. country’s 
recovery efforts. 

@) Growing self-confidence in Finland is 
being reflected in political losses for Finn- 
ish Communists. 

Anti-Communist parties gained strength 
in the municipal elections in December. 
They expect to take seats away from 
Communist deputies in the Finnish Par- 
liament when national elections are held 
next summer. 

The people of Finland appear to be 
reconciled to the need for close dealings 
with Russia for some time to come, What 
they are struggling for is to maintain 
those dealings without siccumbing to 
Communist control of their own country. 
@ The question worrying Finland’s lead- 
ers now is how long the Kremlin will tol- 
erate such a show of independence. 

For the time being, Russia is satisfied 
to have Finland get supplies from the 
West that can be drawn on for repara- 
tions payments and other Soviet needs. 

But if world tension mounts, the Rus- 
sians can be expected to deprive the 
Finns of the limited freedoms they now 
have and to turn the country into a full- 
fledged satellite of the Soviet Union. 





TIMBER: IT KEEPS FINLAND’S ECONOMY AFLOAT 
The Finns sell it to the West but wonder how long the Kremlin will tolerate it 
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SHIFT IN DEFENSE PLANS FOR PANAMA CANAL 


Reported from PANAMA CITY and WASHINGTON 


The United States now is 
forced to revise plans for defend- 
ing the Panama Canal. 

Outer defenses in the Atlantic 
still are intact. 

Security in the Pacific is weak- 
ened, however, by the loss of 
Panama bases, squeezing de- 
fenses back into the Canal Zone. 


o 9o 90 


A wave of resentment toward the 
United States has resulted in the loss 
of bases in the Republic of Panama 
that are important to the defense of 
the Canal. 

The flare-up, fanned by Communists, 
influenced Panama’s National Assembly 
to reject an agreement under which the 
United States would have obtained leases 
on 13 bases it was using under a wartime 
arrangement. 

As the result of the National Assem- 
bly’s action, United States forces now 
have pulled out of the bases. The United 
States Congress is to hold up the $2% 
billion program for converting the Canal 
into a sea-level route. And some con- 
gressmen are advocating the construc- 
tion of a new canal in Nicaragua or 
Colombia, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, instead of improving the one 
in the Canal Zone. 
qj] Resentments touched off by the base 
controversy are of long standing. 

Panamanians object to the U.S. prac- 
tice of giving higher wages and better 
treatment to American employes of the 
Canal than to employes who are Pana- 
manians. 

Merchants in Panama take exception 
to United States commissaries that sell 
goods cheaply to U. S. military personnel 
and to civilian employes, both Americans 
and Panathanians. But in spite of the 
commissaries, money from U. S. pay rolls 
is the economic lifeblood of Panama. 

Panama realizes keenly its own weak- 
ness and smallness, in contrast with the 
power and size of the United States. 
Panamanians are sensitive to any appar- 
ent slight or pressure from the United 
States. A politician in Panama usually 
can get a following by denouncing “Yan- 
kee imperialism.” 
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Nationalism is particularly strong 
among students. When the Government 
announced it had signed a base agree- 
ment with the United States, student re- 
action was sharp. 

Students, led partly by Communists, 
demonstrated against the agreement. Sev- 
eral were hurt in a clash with national 
police. 

The demonstration started a wave of 
indignation against the United States, ac- 
cording to Panama City dispatches. Thus, 
when the agreement came before the 
National Assembly, it was defeated unan- 
imously. Prompt withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from disputed bases followed. 

@ Canal defenses are to be cramped un- 
less Panama changes its decision about 
leasing the base sites. Already, the United 
States has relinquished many other units 
in the broad network of bases that pro- 
tected the Canal during World War II. 





In the Atlantic, the problem of guard- 
ing distant approaches has been solved. 
The United States has long-term or per- 
manent rights to a crescent of air and sea 
bases shown in the map on the opposite 
page. 

In the Pacific, the problem is difficult. 
There is no half-moon of islands like that 
screening the Atlantic approaches. And 
the United States has no rights on the 
well-placed islands that do exist. 

During the war, the situation was met 
by getting temporary rights to establish 
bases in other countries. Elaborate in- 
stallations were set up on Ecuador's Gala- 
pagos Islands. Permission was obtained 
from Peru, Panama and Central Ameri- 
can countries to use sites in their territory. 
Patrols shuttled between the Galapagos 
Islands and Talara, Peru, on the south, 
and Central America, on the north, to 
guard against a surprise attack. 
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In Panama, more than 130 sites were 
used for close-in defense. Some of the 
sites were occupied only by jungle pa- 
trols or by small detachments equipped 
with radar, antiaircraft artillery, search- 
lights or fighter planes, But a few large 
bases were constructed, notably the Rio 
Hato airfield, about 60 miles west of 
the Canal. This airfield, which comprises 
19,000 acres and stretches 16 miles in 
one direction, can accommodate any kind 
of aircraft. 

Loss of bases since the end of the war 
has weakened the Pacific defenses. 

Negotiations with Ecuador for long- 
term use of the Galapagos Islands re- 
sulied in failure, and the American forces 
were moved out. 

In Peru, there was agitation against 
prolonged use of the base at Talara. This, 
too, was given up. 

Bases in Central America lost much of 
their tactical importance with the devel- 
opment of Rio Hato and of aircraft capa- 
ble of flying great distances. Thus, nearly 
all bases in Central America were vacated 
soon after the end of the war. | 
@ Bases in Panama have assumed 
greater importance since those in other 
Latin-American countries have been 
given up. Rio Hato is particularly impor- 
tant, for it can be used by heavy aircraft 
maintaining long-distance patrols of the 
Pacific approaches. Fighter planes from 
Rio Hato could help to protect the Canal 
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from attack. Radar stations on Pana- 
manian soil could detect an invader be- 
fore he could reach the Canal. 

U.S. rights to use bases on Pana- 
manian territory were to expire one year 
after “the definitive treaty of peace” had 
been signed. But soon after the war, Pan- 
amanians began to resent the use of the 
sites by the United States. 

Panamas Government declared that 
U.S. rights expired a year after the sign- 
ing of the Japanese armistice. The United 
States maintained it could stay on the 
bases legally until one year after the 
peace treaty with Japan was signed. 

U.S. forces, meanwhile, vacated most 
of the bases. But they stayed at Rio Hato 
and on a few other sites. 

Panama rebuffed attempts to get long- 
term rights on Rio Hato and 12 other 
sites. So U.S. negotiators repeatedly 
trimmed their requests. The Panamanian 
administration finally agreed to permit 
use of Rio Hato for 10 years, with the 
option of renewal for 10 years, and to 
allow use of 12 smaller sites for five years. 
It is this agreement that the National 
Assembly has rejected. 

@ Shifting of defense plans is made 
necessary by Panama's action. Close-in 
protection will have to be pushed into 
the Canal Zone, where the United States 
has perpetual rights. But the Canal Zone 
is only 10 miles wide, and much of its 
area consists of mountains and lakes. 
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Thus, it cannot hold as many installations 
as are considered necessary. 

Patrols of Pacific approaches by B-29 
planes probably will have to be based on 
Albrook Field, a crowded base hemmed 
in by mountains, railway tracks and Pan- 
ama City. 

Outlying radar stations may have to be 

set up on ships. 
@ Other canal sites were studied by 
U. S. engineers before they recommended 
spending $2% billion to enlarge the Pan- 
ama Canal and to convert it to a sea-level 
route as insurance against atomic dam- 
age. 

Most desirable routes outside the Re- 
public of Panama probably are those in 
Colombia and Nicaragua, as shown on 
the map. Nicaragua is eager to get a 
canal and is willing to allow the United 
States the use of any sites necessary for 
defense. 

Building a sea-level canal in either Co- 
lombia or Nicaragua, however, would 
cost more than improving the one in the 
Canal Zone. 

Next move is up to the Republic of 
Panama. U. S. officials are willing to re- 
sume negotiations, but they do not want 
to take the initiative. Chances are that 
any agreement, if it is reached at all, will 
not be made until after Panama's elec- 
tions in May. Meanwhile, defenses are to 
be cramped and improvement of the Ca- 
nal is to be sidetracked. 
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The farms of Europe now are producing only two 
thirds as much grain as they did in prewar years. The 
figure is a measure of threatened starvation. It states the 
human situation that the Marshall Plan seeks to alleviate 
and then to cure. 

The Worldgraph, which excludes Russia, shows Eu- 
ropean production of bread grains as well as the coarser 
grains normally fed largely to livestock. Prewar produc- 
tion is contrasted with the 1946 and 1947 figures. 

No great improvement is in prospect for 1948. The 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization re- 
ports that dry weather already has damaged autumn-sown 
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grain in Central and Western Europe. The chief hope of 
increased yields depends on the fertilizer and farm ma- 
chinery that might be made available under the European 
Recovery Program. For the world as a whole, the coun- 
tries having surplus grain will be able to export little more 
this year than in 1947. Yet the countries with deficits need 
10 million tons more to keep rations at last year’s level. 
Europe's 1946 crop gave promise that production might 
soon be restored. But last year proved disappointing. In- 
stead of the expected increase over 1946, bread grains fell 
off by nearly eight million tons in 1947. Even the improve- 
ment in production of coarse grains was more apparent 
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than real. What happened was that an unusually cold 
winter killed much of the autumn-sown grain, and a wet 
spring delayed reseeding of winter-killed areas. Then 
fields that otherwise would have produced nothing were 
sown to quicker-growing coarse grains. With summer 
came severe drought, and a further shrinkage in harvests. 
When wheat and rve gave out, people ate much of the 


grain that normally would have been fed to livestock. 
Hence meat and dairy products will be even more scarce 
in months to come because of the reduction in livestock. 

Thus, in 1947, Europe produced about three fifths of 
the bread grain provided in its reduced rations, and less 
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than half as much as would have been necessary if its 
consumption had been normal. 

Even the most optimistic planners do not hope that the 
Continent will ever produce all the food it requires. But 
the long-range goal is for greater farm production than 
at any time in the past. This means more fertilizer, more 
farm machinery, and wiser use of all available land. Great 
Britain already has made progress with such an over-all 
plan. Other countries are following suit. But such pro- 
grams will not bear full fruit for several vears. To pro- 
duce more food in 1948, even with favorable weather. wil] 


be difficult. 
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Report on the “Voice of Moscow” 


RUSSIA’S WAR OF WORDS AGAINST AMERICA 


The “cold war” is entering a 
new phase. 

Soviet propagandists are try- 
ing—in some cases successfully 
—to convince the world that 
America is expansionist, ag- 
gressive, a war-monger, out to 
dominate the world. 

U.S. officials think the time 
has come fo tell the world that 
Russia is the guilty party. The 
“Voice of America,” if Congress 
approves, is to reply vigorously 
to the “‘Voice of Moscow.” 

In the following survey, 
World Report analyzes the prob- 
lem the American Government 
is up against in combating Rus- 
sian propaganda. 

2 o 0 Oo 


N THE “cold war” between Russia 
and the United States, Radio Mos- 
cow is a major weapon. It assumed 
the offensive early and has ham- 
mered away at America’s conduct 
and intentions early and late. 

Until recently, Radio Moscow has 
had things pretty much its own way. 
Soviet diplomats, like V. M. Molotov 
and Andrei Vishinsky, have provided 
it with scorching ammunition against 
America. Russian newspapers, under 
direct control of Soviet officials, daily 
provide additional ammunition. 

Lately, however, Radio Moscow has 
begun to notice international competi- 
tion. A smaller, less experienced in- 
strument, the “Voice of America,” has 
demanded attention in Moscow. Ap- 
parently, the “Voice of America” final- 
ly has got under the skin of Soviet 
propagandists. 

The episode began when the “Voice 
of America” broadcast reports that Rus- 
sian consumers were doing some panic 
buying in Moscow. Stores were closing 
to avoid having their shelves stripped 
of goods. There were rumors of changes 
in prices and in the value of the ruble. 


A few days later, the Soviet Govern- 
ment announced its drastic devaluation 
of the currency. Ruble devaluation of 
90 per cent was an official admission 
that inflation in Russia had reached 
critical heights. 

What annoyed Moscow was that the 
press in America and in Western Eu- 
rope generally interpreted the currency 
devaluation as evidence of economic 
crisis inside Russia. The “Voice of 
Moscow” says it is nothing of the kind. 
The “capitalist” press, according to 
Moscow, is reacting with “fury and 
lies” to conceal the economic crisis that 
grips the United States. 

Finally, said Radio Moscow, “This 
anti-Soviet chorus was joined by the 
New York radio station of the State 
Department's ‘Voice of America,’ whose 
lying broadcasts have on more than one 
occasion incensed the working people 
of our country.” 

To American officials, the significant 
point in this statement is the admission 
that the “Voice of America” reaches 
Russian workers. 

In the past, the “Voice of America” 
has had difficulty reaching Russian lis- 
teners. First broadcasts, a few months 
ago, were feeble. They were criticized 
by the American Embassy in Moscow 
as inadequate. Attempts by the State 
Department to improve the programs 
were handicapped by congressional op- 
position and a cut in appropriations. 

Other efforts to inform Europeans of 
American aid and of America’s side of 


‘the argument with Russia did not seem 


to be getting very far. Congressmen 
who visited Europe last summer com- 
plained that Europeans heard much of 
an occasional shipment of Russian 
grain, but heard little or nothing of 
continuous shipments of American 
wheat and coal. Some _ Europeans, 
usually friendly to America, seemed to 
be impressed by Moscow’s repeated 
statements that the United States was 
imperialistic. 

There is no evidence that Soviet 
propaganda has won many in Western 
Europe to Russia’s cause. There is evi- 
dence, however, that the “Voice of 
Moscow” has helped to make Euro- 
peans suspicious of America. 

Success of the “Voice of America” 
in annoying Soviet propagandists is 






thus significant. Internal difficulties in 
Russia, combined with Communist set- 


-backs in France, may now handicap 


Radio Meascow in influencing Western 
Europe. 


To Reply to Russia 


Exactly how the “Voice of America” 
will seize this opportunity remains to 
be determined. Thus far, the “Voice of 
America” has ignored repeated attacks 
by Moscow on American intentions. 
Now, however, high officials in the 
State Department say the time has 
come to correct misinformation, distor- 
tions and outright lies broadcast by the 
“Voice of Moscow.” 

Answering Soviet attacks on the 
United States can be a full-time job. A 
limited sample of Moscow broadcasts 
for one recent week gives an idea of 
what is involved. 

To British listeners, the “Voice of 
Moscow” attacks the Marshall Plan, 
blames the failure of the London Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers on the 
Western powers, says American pros- 
perity is at an end, explains what is 
back of anticommunism in the United 
States and warns the British that the 
dollar is growing strong at the expense 
of the pound sterling. 

The Marshall Plan, according to 
Moscow, is “an instrument for swelling 
the profits of U.S. and European mo- 


THE AUDIENCE AT HOME 


~Sovfoto 


IN THE NORTH 
“Economic crisis grips the U. S.” 
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nopolies by still further tightening the 
screws on the laboring population of 
Western Europe.” In other words, if 
the Labor Government in Britain sup- 
ports the Marshall Plan, it does so at 
the expense of its principal supporters, 
the British workers. 

Western diplomats at London wanted 
the recent conference to fail, Radio 
Moscow explains, because they “wanted 
to pursue a policy for dismembering 
Germany to the bitter end, and trans- 
form the Western zones into colonies 
for German imperialists.” Thus, Mos- 
cow ignores Anglo-American _ state- 
ments urging a united Germany, warns 
British labor to beware of imperialism. 

“The color has gone out of U.S. 
prosperity,” Moscow’ broadcasts to 
England. “Indeed, the sinister signs of 
an approaching crisis have become so 
evident that they can no longer be 
concealed.” To left-wing members of 
the Labor Party in Britain, this view 
may reinforce their earlier fears. that 
the Labor Government ought to get 
closer to Russia, divorce itself from 
America. 

Lovers of liberty in England are ad- 
vised by Moscow that the United States 
is engaged in “a police onslaught on 
the elementary democratic rights of 
the U.S. people.” Anticommunism in 
America, it is explained, is a “campaign 
undertaken to justify a policy of ex- 
ternal expansion.” 

To Britons worried about the stabil- 
ity of the pound sterling, Moscow says 
that the British-American deal on 


Western Germany puts financial policy 





IN THE SOUTH 


“To enslave under the guise of ‘aid’ “ 


in American hands, and “the pound 
follows the wake of the dollar.” 

Germans come in for special atten- 
tion by the “Voice of Moscow.” They 
are told that America wishes to dis- 
member Germany permanently. They 
are also advised that American charges 
about Russia taking reparations out of 
Germany are designed to conceal huge 
American takings. Thus, according to 
Moscow, “almost the entire German 
production” of textiles is seized by the 
United States. Exports of German coal 
are made “at such low profit for the 
Germans that they depend on loans 
which only the U.S. can make. Thus, 
Western Germany is coming under 
U.S. capitalism.” 

Soviet propagandists, however, do 
not say one thing to Russian audiences 
and the opposite to listeners abroad. 
The propaganda “line” is substantially 
the same both at home and abroad. 


Radio Moscow’s “‘Line”’ 


Russians, day after day, learn from 
the “Voice of Moscow” that the United 
States “has embarked on a new, openly 
expansionist policy directed at estab- 
lishing world domination,” that “U. S. 
monopolistic capital . . . is endeavoring 
under the guise of ‘aid’ to enslave Eu- 
ropean countries,” that Wall Street 
looks upon Greece as an appetizer and 
now wants “to gobble up France,” that 
oil is the only reason for American con- 
cern with the Middle East and that 
America’s own economic crisis has now 
reached the point where “millions of 
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ON THE FARM 
“Greece is just an appetizer’ 


men, including war veterans, are un- 
able to find any occupation.” 

Many members of the U. S. Congress 
now think that Russian statements of 
this sort ought to be answered. The 
likelihood is that the current Congress 
will encourage the “Voice of America” 
to speak up. 

A major problem, however, is how 
the United States can offset Russian 
propaganda without getting the U. S. 
Government deep into the propaganda 
business. | 

In America, if not in Russia, Gov- 
ernment statements are not always ac- 
cepted by the public at face value. 
Only the other day, a “Voice of Amer- 
ica” broadcast to China ‘drew criticism 
because it played down the view of Lt. 
Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer that Washing- 
ton ought to go to the: aid of National- 
ist China. 

Some Europeans, furthermore, are 
weary of propaganda. Austrians, for ex- 
ample, say they want neither Russian 
nor American propaganda. 

Methods that a reinforced “Voice of 
America” will use in answering Moscow 
are still to be determined. They prob- 
ably will be the subject of controversy 
in and out of Congress. 

So long as the “cold war” between 
Russia and America continues, however, 
it is generally agreed that there is a job 
for the “Voice of America” to do. Its 
busiest time may come during the next 
few months, while the U.S. Congress 
debates—and the “Voice of Moscow” at- 
tacks—the $17 billion program for help- 
ing Western Europe. 





IN THE FACTORY 
“Millions of men can’t find work” 
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DIFFICULTIES IN RETURNING 
PROPERTY TAKEN BY NAZIS 


Reported from BERLIN 


An American plan to return to 
the original owners a billion dol- 
lars worth of property taken by 
the Nazis is running into trouble. 

Arguments over ownership 
threaten recovery in the U.S. 
zone of Germany. 

Red tape and resentment may 
hold up hundreds of settlements 
for several years. 

o co °O 


Germans are resisting the efforts of 

the U.S. Military Government to give 
Hitler’s early victims—Jews and others 
—a chance to get back the property 
they were forced to surrender in the 
days of Nazi persecution. 
@ A property decree requires a num- 
ber of German industrialists to return 
their plants to the original owners. Most 
of the industrialists also will have to hand 
over all the profits they have made from 
the plants. 

Production, consequently, is likely to 
suffcr while lawsuits over ownership are 
fought. Meanwhile, with profits in jeop- 
ardy, operators of many plants have no 
incentive to increase production. 

Obstruction of attempts to return prop- 
erty to its rightful owners is certain to 
create new problems for the Military 
Government, headed by Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay. Germans are so reluctant to go 
ahead with the job that property cases 
are likely to jam court dockets in the 
U.S. zone for a long time to come. 

Resentment against the Military Gov- 
ernment’s property. law is open and obvi- 
© 5. State govcr..ments are refusing to 
adopt the decree as a German law. 

Germans admit that it is just to restore 
seized property to its original owners. 
Put they say that the law is too hard on 
present owners who may have bought the 
»roperty in good faith. 
€] At stake are more than 19,000 prop- 
crtics in the U.S. zone. 

Original owners were forced to sell or 
give up their property because the Nazis 
did not like them. Many are Jews. Others 
are Germans who tried to fight nazism. 
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NAZ! LOOT UNDER GUARD 


Germans don’t want to give it back 


Some are those who left Germany rather 
than live under Hitler’s rule. 

Holdings involved range from large 
industrial and publishing firms down to 
the smallest personal belongings. 

@ Provisions of the decree show how 
hard it will be to administer: 

A’! transfers of property in the entire 
Hitler period are made subject to review 
and examination, That covers more than 
12 years—from Jan. 30, 1933, to May 8, 
1945. 

Most important period is that begin- 
ning Sept. 15, 1935, the date of the first 
“Niirnberg laws” penalizing non-Aryans. 
Claimants have the power to nullify trans- 
actions for this period by proving that 
the mere presence of nazism inspired the 
deal. This will apply especially to Jews 
who fled the country. 

Chance for trouble lies in the fact that 
Germans themselves are responsible for 
carrying out the restitution. The U.S. 
Military Government will keep a check 
on the program, but Germans will do the 
actual job. 

Germans in the American zone are or- 
dered to report any “duress property” 
they hold or have held worth more than 





1,000 marks. It is not likely that those 
holding such property will report it. If 
they do, they’re likely to lose it. But the 
way is open for denunciations by former 
owners. 

There is a danger that dishonest Ger- 
mans will denounce others in an effort to 
obtain property fraudulently. 

@ Present owners of questioned prop- 
erty fall into three categories: 

“Black” holders are those who got 
their property by forcing the original 
owner to sell. If convicted, “black” own- 
ers lose all their holdings, including im- 
provements and profits. 

“Grey” holders are those who bought 
legally but knowingly from a “black.” 
They must return the property to its 
rightful owner, but may claim compen- 
sation for improvements. 

“White” holders are those who bought 
property legally without knowing it had 
been obtained by force through Nazi per- 
secution. They may be compensated for 
improvements and also may keep the 
profits the property earned under their 
ownership. 

Even innocent holders must give up 
tainted assets if a successful claim is made 
against them. This is so even if the origi- 
nal owner was paid a fair price. All an 
innocent owner can do in defense is to 
sue the man who got the property un- 
fairly in the first place. 

@ Claimants trying to get back their 
stolen belongings also will have their 
troubles. 

Settlement of claim does not end the 
original owner's troubles. To get anything 
out of his property, he must go back to 
Germany and take it over or name some- 
one in Germany to do it for him. 

Payment, if the claimant wants to sell 
his property, can be made only in marks. 
Compensation payments also can be 
made only in marks. These, of course, are 
of little use to the thousands of refugee 
owners living outside Germany. 

Another catch is that lost property can- 
not be reclaimed if meanwhile it has 
been nationalized by postwar govern- 
ments under military occupation. 
qj Further difficulties arise from the fact 
that some holdings include property in 
other zones of Germany. 

The occupying powers have no com- 
mon policy on property. The French zone 
has a restitution decree that is more leni- 
ent to present owners than the American 
law. And neither the British nor the Rus- 
sians have announced any sort of regula- 
tions on property. 

Until a uniform law is agreed on for all 
four zones, Hitler's German victims have 
little hope for early settlement of their 
claims. 
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LABOR FRONT AGAINST REDS 








Reported from PARIS 


| pormaaee RECOVERY is at stake in a 
struggle between French Communists 
and LEON JOUHAUX, veteran leader of 
French labor. Until Jouhaux can win a 
decisive victory over the Cemmunists, 
they may be in a position to damage the 
Marshall Plan for European Reconstruc- 
tion through strikes and violence. 

For 38 years, Jouhaux was the chief of 
the General Confederation of Labor. But 
for the last two years, he has been vir- 
tually a captive oi the Communists within 
his own organization. Now he is leading 
the fight against Communists. French 
labor, which he united, is split again by 
the struggle. 

@ The break is not 
choosing. 

“Painless revolution” still is Jouhaux’s 
motto. He has said that the workers must 
win the support of the middle class “so 
gently that they will thank us, just as 
they thank a dentist who has painlessly 
removed a bad tooth.” He is opposed to 
violence. 

Twice, when differences between Com- 
munists and Socialists split the unity of 
labor in France, Jouhaux welded the Con- 
federation together again. After World 
War II, he let Communists put him on 
the shelf just to preserve unity of the 
Confederation’: six million workers. 

Communist violence smashed Jouhaux’s 
hope of labor unity. The Communists, 
with a bare majority on the executive 
board of the Confederation, called strikes 
designed to sabotage the plans of a mod- 
erate Government for recovery with 
American aid. 

Jouhaux condemned the strikes in a 
minority report. Only a third of the Con- 
federation’s membership quit work. 

When the strikes were over, Jouhaux 
Saw an opportunity to recapture the lead- 
ership of the Confederation for non-Com- 
munists. He urged them to stay inside the 
Confederation He was sure that reaction 
to the strikes would enable non-Commu- 
nists to win back the organization without 
a split. But the workers were impatient. 

A new start with a new organization 
of labor literally has been forced upon 
Jouhaux. Delegates from the French prov- 
inces, at a meeting of non-Communists 
within the Confederation, voted for a 
break despite Jouhaux’s pleas. 

Unable to prevent the rebellion, Jou- 
haux now is leading the rebels. He has 
given up a lifetime pension within the 


of Jouhaux’s 


Communist-dominated Confederation. He 
is tackling the biggest fight of his career 
at the age of 69 as the leader of the new 
“Workers’ Force.” 

@ Contestants for the leadership of 
French labor now are sharply divided. 

The Confederation is held tightly by 
the Communists and a few fellow trav- 
elers. Among the membership, estimated 
to be no more than three million and 
possibly less than one million, the Com- 
munists dominate. They are forging a 
disciplined force that will work or strike 
without questioning the orders. 

In the confusion that has followed the 
split of the Confederation, many non- 
Communists have remained within its 
ranks. Some are afraid of Communist 
violence. Others accept the Communist 
line that Jouhaux is responsible for 
breaking the unity of labor. Jouhaux’s 
job is to win over these non-Communists. 
But first he is trying to unite non- 
Communists outside the Confederation. 

The Workers’ Force of non-Com- 
munists under Jouhaux started as a “study 
group’ seeking a means of combating 
communism with the Confederation. A 
few thousand joined this group last 
June. As the Communists ordered 
strikes, membership swelled to hundreds 
of thousands. William H. Lowe, staff 


correspondent of World Report, says in 
a dispatch from Paris: 
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FRENCH UNION LEADER JOUHAUX 


“The core of the Workers’ Force are 
the coal miners, railway workers, engi- 
neers and technicians in industry. All 
Government employes, except four small 
unions dominated by Communists, have 
swung into the Workers’ Force. There 
are branches of the new movement in 75 
of the 92 departments of France, operat- 
ing through 30 different trade unions. 
Membership may be double the present 
one million in a few months. But Jou- 
haux’s main problem is to hammer this 
mass into an organized force.” 

The Christian Workers, a federation of 
about one million non-Communists, are 
friendly to Jouhaux, but are avoiding fu- 
sion with his movement. Leaders of the 
Christian Workers think Jouhaux’s move- 
ment is too radical. 

The anarchists, syndicalists and other 
radicals dominating the National Feder- 
ation of Labor, think Jouhaux too much 
of a conservative. The unions they domi- 
nate, which have about 100,000 mem- 
bers, want a workers’ revolution. 

De Gaullists, who want to bring Gen. 

Charles de Gaulle to power in France, 
prefer Jouhaux to the Communists. But 
Jouhaux does not want their support. He 
says that De Gaulle “knows little about 
politics and less about labor.” 
@ Jouhaux’s tactics in building up the 
Workers’ Force follow the pattern of his 
own career. He is working hard, forging 
deals with union leaders who are non- 
Communist. He is-likely to call strikes 
only when he has exhausted all other 
means of forcing a showdown with Com- 
munists in a given industry. 

Hard work for Jouhaux began at 16 
when he had to give up his ambition to 
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He tried to stop the rebellion; now he leads the rebels 
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become an engineer to help his father, a 
match worker in Paris. In 1900, Jouhaux 
led a strike of workers in a Government- 
owned match factory to protest the viola- 
tion of safety laws. He went to prison 
but became the leader of the match 
workers’ union. In 1907, he was chosen 
leader of the General Confederation of 
Labor. 

A labor diplomat was needed to bring 
quarreling unions together. Jouhaux did 
the job. Under his leadership, the Con- 
federation grew in membership from a 
few thousand to five million. 

World leadership of labor, always di- 
vided, has frequently united closely 
enough to gain limited objectives, thanks 
to Jouhaux’s work. He helped create the 
International Labor Office. 


@ Test of strength for the Workers’ 
Force is likely to come before spring. 
France is just beginning to catch up to 
the level of production reached before 
the Communists called the strikes that 
wrecked the Confederation. Before long, 
the Communists are expected to call more 
strikes in an effort to sabotage French 
participation in the Marshall Plan. 

Jouhaux’s chances of becoming, once 
again, the major leader of French labor 
depend on the ability of his Workers’ 
Force to break Communist strikes. Jou- 
haux, personally a Socialist, believes that 
politics have no place in labor unions. 
But he favors the Marshall Plan and 
is out to do what he can to aid French 
recovery, with or without help from 
politicians. 


lran’s Resistance To Russia 


Reported from TEHRAN 


aren is growing bolder in its resistance 
to Russian pressure for oil rights. 

The country’s newly chosen Premier, 
DR. IBRAHIM HAKIML, is an outspoken 
foe of Moscow. Two years ago, he pre- 
sented his Government’s complaint to the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
when Russia was slow about withdraw- 
ing troops from Iran. His appointment 
as Premier to replace Ahmad Qavam is 
a sign of the change in Iran since the 
end of World War II. 

@ Russia’s pressure on Iran is now at a 
low point of effectiveness. 

When the fighting stopped in Europe, 
in May 1945, Russia was at the peak of 
its strength in Iran. Thousands of Rus- 
sian soldiers were stationed in the north- 
ern part of the country. Communist sup- 
porters were stirring up separatist feel- 
ing in Azerbaijan, Iran’s northernmost 
province. A left-wing political party, the 
Tudeh, was fomenting riots in the cap- 
ital city of Tehran. 

In this atmosphere, Hakimi served his 
first term as Premier. He lasted only 
three weeks. The Russian tide was too 
strong for him. Parliament removed him 
with a vote of no confidence. 

Soviet influence in Iran increased dur- 
ing the summer of 1945. The separatist 
movement mounted in Azerbaijan. Rus- 
sian troops stayed on in the northern 
provinces. The Tudeh Party, sympathetic 
to Russia, became stronger. Kurdish 
tribes in the north began to give trouble 
to the Iran Government. Soviet tactics 
were paying dividends. 

In November 1945, Hakimi was called 
to the Premiership a second time. Once 
again he stated that Russian troops 
should leave the country, as provided in 
Allied agreements with Iran. But the 
Russians remained in the north, mean- 
while stimulating leftists’ demands for 
autonomy for Azerbaijan. 
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At this critical juncture, Hakimi took 
Iran’s case to the Security Council. He 
charged Russia with violating its pledge 
to evacuate the country. As soon as the 
case was lodged with the United Na- 
tions, he resigned. 

Hakimi's successor, Qavam, publicized 
as “friendly” to Russia, rode out the 
peak of Russian influence in Iran. In 
March 1946, three months after taking 
over, Oavam promised Russia an oil 
concession in Northern Iran, subject to 
approval by Parliament. 

Qavam fought Iran’s case through the 
Security Council, calling on world opin- 
ion to force the evacuation of Russian 
troops;As soon as the Soviets were out 
of the country, Qavam set about break- 
ing the power of their sympathizers. He 
smashed the autonomy movement in 
Azerbaijan, broke up the Tudeh Party 
and. re-established the authority of the 
Central Government. Last summer, he 
ordered elections for a new Parliament. 
When it met in Tehran, the ever-cautious 
Qavam advised that the deputies do 
nothing hasty to offend Russia. But they 
promptly voted down the oil concession 
to Russia. 

In his careful pelicy of opposing Rus- 
sian influence, Qavam made numerous 
enemies. He jailed more than 50 extreme 
conservatives, including a former chief 
of staff of the Iranian Army. He offended 
the Shah, Iran’s supreme ruler. He also 
became involved in questionable finan- 
cial dealings. 

Oavam’s enemies banded together to 
oust him as Premier. According to dis- 
patches from Tehran, Qavam will be in- 
volved in embezzlement charges growing 
out of his administration. 

@ British and American influence is ris- 
ing in the wake of Qavam’s downfall. 

While Qavam was in office, there was 
a real possibility that he might ask Par- 
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OIL FLO'WS IN IRAN 
It boils the political pot 


liament to review the oil concession held 
in the south by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, a firm controlled by the Brit- 
ish Government. Now that possibility 
appears remote. 

American prestige is high in the coun- 
try. Rejection of the oil concession for 
Russia followed a statement by the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, George V. Allen, that 
America would support Iran’s independ- 
ence. 

@ Hakimi’s background suits the current 
rise in British-American influence in Iran. 

The new Premier, now 78 years old, 
is a long-time believer in democracy. 
Thirty years ago, he was‘a leader of the 
constitutional movement that curbed the 
Shah’s powers. The Shah, nevertheless, 
bestowed on him the title of “Wise Man 
of the Kingdom.” Since then, he has held 
15 ministerial posts. In 1942, he served 
under Qavam as Minister of Interior. 
During the long rule of Reza Shah, fa- 
ther of the present imperial ruler, Ha- 
kimi stayed out of politics, practicing his 
profession of medicine. His retirement 
was a personal protest against the mon- 
arch’s dictatorship. For similar reasons, 
he refused public office during the latest 
term of Qavam. 

In personal traits, Hakimi is a con- 
trast to Qavam. He is regarded as a lib- 
eral on social legislation. But U.S. observ- 
ers rate him far below Qavam in ability. 

The qualities that distinguish Hakimi 

from Qavam are the chief reasons Ha- 
kimi was chosen Premier by the Shah. 
But these attributes also may make his 
third term as Premier as short as his 
preceding ones. 
@ Iran’s oil will be a major concern for 
Hakimi, as it was for his predecessor. 
Russia’s failure to obtain an oil conces- 
sion in the country has not erased the 
Kremlin’s interest in the matter. Under 
Hakimi, Iran’s resistance to this pressure 
is likely to stiffen. 
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The European Recovery Program, as it now stands, is going to step on 
many toes on both sides of the Atlantic. 

size of the program, in dollars, is open to attack. Sniping has started. 

Effect of the program on the American pocketbook and on American Supplies 
gets more attention all the time. Congressmen are hearing a lot about that. 

Blending of buying in Latin America and Canada with that inthe U.S. will raise 
problems. Somebody's bound to get hurt. Prices will vary. Tempers will flare. 

Telling the ERP nations what to do won't go down well. For instance, it's 
Suggested that their shipbuilding should be cut to save steel for other uses. 
Ships would be provided instead by the U.S. But ERP countries don't want to 
close down shipyards, throw men out of work. 

American ship operators and maritime unions don't like this suggestion 
either. Under it, Europeans would handle 500 more ships on the North Atlantic 
runs. Since exports to Europe under ERP are not likely to expand much, about 
an equal number of ships now operated by Americans would be displaced. 

‘Crosscurrents and conflicting pressures of this kind will make the job of 
the U.S. Congress hard when it tackles ERP. 














More signs of self-help in Europe are appearing as ERP moves to the fore 
for consideration in Washington. 

Most important is the new arrangement among nine countries in Western Europe 
for clearing their current debts with each other. Currency clearing through 
a central point will relax the rigid limits of agreements between pairs of coun- 
tries. Trade will benefit. But currencies still won't be convertible one into 
another. Debts will simply be offset against each other on a broader basis. 

Little noticed ary two other agreements recently reached at Geneva, dealing 
with transportation bottlenecks in Western Europe. 

The first calls for international movement of highway trucks. Necessity 
of unloading and reloading at frontiers is eliminated for a trial period. 

The second is a system of exchanging freight cars among 15 European coun- 
tries. Prompt return of cars to country of origin is the aim. Hoarding of 
cars, especially in Russian areas, at times has almost broken down rail move- 
ment of freight. Hope is that the new clearing set-up, coming into effect March 
1, will mean better use of cars available. Question mark is Russia's attitude. 

Bursts of co-operative agreements are timed to impress the U.S..Congress, 

















Benelux customs union, another co-operative venture, is at last a fact. 
Goods entering the Netherlands now will pay the same duty as if they en- 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


tered Belgium or Luxembourg. This first step in forming Benelux came into effect 
January 1. Within Benelux there are no tariff walls. It's an area of free trade. 
Attempts are being made to expand Benelux to include France and Italy. 
This will be difficult. The Dutch and Belgian economies are similar. The 
French and Italian are quite different. 
Concern these days in world trade is less about tariffs than about import 
restrictions. Almost everybody is trying to expand exports but limit imports. 
Result: Import walls on top of tariff walls. Walls on top of walls mean 
less over-all trade, more special deals or barter between pairs of countries. 
This is the sort of thing the U.S. has been trying to control by the trade 
rules hammered out at Geneva. But the U.S. is getting very lonely abiding by 
the rules. Most other countries are abiding by the loopholes. 








The gap between British exports and imports is narrowing fast. 
Britain is buying less abroad and is selling more. 
The season has something to do with the irop in food imports. 





But, also, the export drive, plus belt tightening, is paying off. Excess 
of imports over exports has dropped steadily since the peak of $307 million in 
August. Gap had narrowed to $128 million in November. Present hope is that the 
deficit can be wiped out by the end of 1948. That looks probable now. 

Trouble is, balancing accounts isn't enough. Much of what Britain sells 
yields soft currency, difficult to change into dollars. Much of what Britain 
buys costs dollars. This problem isn't going to be solved very soon. 

Britain's answer is to cut dollar imports sharply. Shrunken buying of U.S. 
food and tobacco is now reflected in import figures. Britain will buy little 
food in 1948 from the U.S. British contracts with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Russia and Argentina squeeze the American farmer and rancher out of the picture. 

British exporters, like American, are finding more and more doors shut in 
their faces. Import quotas are forcing the British to depend more on sales of 
necessities overseas, less on luxuries. Sales of trucks, machinery, coal, tex- 
tiles will be pushed. lLuxuriesS--such as Scotch whisky, woolens, linen, china-- 
Still will be the mainstay of British exports to the U.S. But many Americans 
won't buy these things if their grocery bilts mount much more. 











Matching dollars against rubles will be the big game of 1948. 

Biggest bets--in dollars--will be in Western Europe. There the U.S. will 
cover anything the Russians care to wager. 

But side games may be more important, right now, to Moscow. 

China, Korea, te Middle East look promising to the Russians. 

But first Russia has some cards to play in Greece. The U.S. iS not going 
to straighten out Greece cheaply. It may require big stakes. 

Need for many more dollars to put across the Truman Doctrine in Greece is 
getting clearer daily. Even a half billion more might not do the job. 

Backing the Athens Government is getting more costly and more military 
all the time. It may come to use of U.S. troops in Greece. 

Economic recovery of Greece is taking a back seat. Most U.S. dollars will 
be used for military purposes. This is so even now. Reconstruction must wait, 
while Greece becomes another Spain, another proving ground for future war. ; 

What's happening, really, is that the Russians are feeling for weak Spots 
in the American umbrella over Europe. They find the fabric thin over Greece. 























Disillusioned Nazis among German youth 
ask for chance to regain hope in future 


ESSEN 
N youTH, who believed in their 

cause and fought hard for it, are 
beginning to ask now what they can hope 
for in the future. 

Thus far, efforts of the military govern- 
ments in the U.S. and British zones of 
Germany have been directed largely to 
the very young, to non-Nazi youth and 
to adults eager to help in reconstruction 
of the nation. 

But hundreds of thousands of Nazis 
between the ages of 16 and 25 present 
an important problem. Left alone, they 
can grow into a criminal element. Many 
of them still believe in the revival of a 
Nazi Germany. They can be a force for 
revolution in days to come. Hundreds 
of these young Nazis now enrolled in 
universities can sabotage efforts toward 
democratic education. 

What can be done? These young Nazis 
themselves are asking the question now. 
An intelligent 18-year-old, a disillusioned 
Nazi, clearly portrays the situation. 

“I want to ask everybody to give 
German youth a chance so that it later 
will play a constructive part in the world,” 
he told a discussion group for German 
youth sponsored by the British. 

“It is worth doing. Otherwise, if youth 
still is to be regarded as the Nazi breed, 
and if given no chance to recover from 
their moral and spiritual breakdown, the 
future will become frightful, not only for 
Germany, but also for the whole of 
Europe.” 

His story is that of thousands: 

“IT was a leader in the Hitler Youth and 
was fully inspired by Nazi education. I 
voluntarily joined the Army in 1945 al- 
though I was only 16. I was sure that 
we would win the war, because I really 
believed we fought for freedom, justice 
and a better world. 

“I considered that democracy meant 
suppression of the masses by a small class 


of monied people, that democracy meant 
money when it said morality. On the 
other hand, bolshevism meant chaos and 
destruction of the intellectual and spir- 
itual powers of a nation. 

“In the last stage of the war, I thought 
that England and America, after they 
met the Russians in Germany, immedi- 
ately would fight Russia. When I heard 
from our broadcasting station that this 


was not so, I believed then that England | 


and America would fulfill the Morgen- 
thau scheme-—sterilize German youth, 
make Germany into a devastated field, fit 
only for Stone-Age agriculture. 

“On the other hand, I thought that 
the Russians,: if they won the last fight, 
would murder nearly everyone. Only the 
young men and women would be spared 
for work in Siberia. Germany would be 
filled with Asiatic tribes. 

“These considerations were enough to 
make me look for death. But a friend 
persuaded me that it would be nonsense 
to die and leave my family, without 
father and elder brother, probably starv- 
ing. 
“But I knew a lot of youngsters who 
died in a last despair. That can be under- 
stood if you know that a very great part 
of German youth was fully inspired by 
Nazi ideals. I may say that 80 per cent 
of the German youth was a more or less 
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well-directed mass in full hypnosis. Ten 
per cent was convinced by intellectual 
considerations. Only the remaining 10 
per cent was against the Nazi regime. 
Members of this minority were in oppo- 
sition because their parents were foes 
of the regime or because they were 
convinced Christians, members of other 
political parties, etc. 

“The war ended and the whole Nazi 
world broke down. If the youth of Ger- 
many did not awake from their hypnosis 
when Hitler died, they have awakened 
now. 

“Many of the idealistic young Nazis 
did not wake up. They believed, even 
after Hitler's death, that Germany some 
day would become powerful again and 
that a Nazi-like government would 
return. 

“The great mass of young Germans, 
however, gradually came to realize that 
the Nazi regime had been corrupt and 
that their faith had been misplaced. 
Now they have no faith, no aim in life, 
no hope, no future.” 

This young German believes that help 
may come from the churches. 

“The churches,” he explained, “try 
to give young Germans ideals and hope 
for the future, as well as material assist- 
ance, in the various groups for Christian 
youth they have formed. Fifteen per cent 
of the German youth has joined these 
groups. From the churches has come the 
only help for vagrants, refugees and 
former prisoners of war:” 

Many famous universities in Germany 
have been reopened to provide young 
Germans with a stepping stone to a better 
future. But the need is greater than the 
facilities that officials in Military Govern- 
ment have at hand. 

Military Government also can help 
Germany's youth get straightened out, 
this young German and many others be- 
lieve. But it must take positive action 
and provide a program that will enable 
them to make a living and regain hope 
in the future. 

If German youth leaders were per- 
mitted to go to England or the United 
States, the young German continued, it 
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would help th.in to understand what is 
going on elsewhere. They would see how 
the rest of the world lives. Many preju- 
dices they have built up during the war 
years and these dark days probably 
would disappear. And they would be 
better equipped—and might well be in- 
spired—to be the leaders of tomorrow's 
Germany. 

This onetime Nazi scoffed at any real 


help from Geiuuany’s political parties. 
“The political parties,” he explained, 
“have as their first aim the organizing of 
youth groups for their own political bene- 
fit, rather than educational and construc- 
tive action to liberate young Germans 

from distress and despair. 
“Whoever helps must give us leader- 
ship and real assistance—not just words.” 
T. H. 


Merry Christmas for Romans is occasion 
for expressing hope in economic recovery 


ROME 

T was a merry Christmas for Romans. 

Not as good as before the war per- 
haps, but certainly better than last year. 
Politically, the scene looked fairly quiet, 
for the time being at least. Prices had 
fallen considerably in the last three 
months and extra food rations were en- 
visaged for most of the population. 

Rome had a festive look. All the stores 
had elaborate window displays, many 
of which would have done credit to Fifth 
Avenue. Nearly every street corner was 
occupied by a hawker loudly trying to 
attract the attention of shoppers. The 
most persistent were the vendors of black 
market cigarettes. 

Sale of cigarettes on the streets has 
been increasing steadily since the end of 
the war. Today, many thousands earn 
their living that way. Recently, cigarette 
vendors in Rome held a mass meeting in 
the Piazza Vittorio, notorious center for 
the black market, to protest against 
police “persecution.” A representative 
committee was named and sent to the 
Government to request official recogni- 
tion of these vendors and permission for 
them to form a union. 

Christmas is a- big thing in Rome, just 
as it is elsewhere, but it is not as festive 
as the Befana on January 6. It is on the 
night of January 5, and not on Christmas 
Eve, that Roman children get their 
presents. 

An old witch comes flying down the 
chimney, the story goes, laden with gifts 
for Roman tots. The center of the 
evening's gayety is in the Piazza Novona 
where there are _ shooting galleries, 
merry-go-rounds, bazaars, roast chestnuts 
for sale and all the other things that go 
with a small fair. The Befana is brought 
to a close with a joyous burning in effigy 
of the old witch. 

Christmas is a feast day in Rome. A 
typical dinner on Christmas Eve starts 
about 8 p.m. and continues until it is 
time to go to midnight Mass. 

The meal starts off with a substantial 
helping of spaghetti mixed with either 
tuna fish or anchovies. Next comes boiled 
cauliflower seasoned with olives, capers, 
anchovies, oil and vinegar. The main dish 
is eel, roasted on a spit and flavored with 
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laurel leaves. The meal ends with enor- 
mous plates of dried peaches, apricots, 
figs, prunes, nuts, marzipan and torrone, 
which is a sort of nougat candy. The 
whole is washed down with red wine. 

The menu may not seem impressive as 
such, but the quantities consumed are 
staggering. The meal costs a family of 
four about 4,000 lire or $7. This knocks 
quite a hole into the family finances when 
you consider that incomes average about 
$50 a month. 

To help Romans meet their needs for 
the Christmas holidays, the Government 
issued an extra kilo of rice in addition to 
the monthly ration of two kilos of pasta. 
Persons from 18 to 65 years old received 
two extra issues of 400 grams of sugar 
and other age groups 500 grams. The 
monthly ration of sugar is normally 200 
grams. 

To persons with low incomes—Social 
Insurance pension- 
ers, wounded veter- 
ans and minor em- 
ployes of the state— 
were distributed four 
million food pack- 
ages by AVISS (AI- 
lotment of Food 
Supplementing Sala- 
ries and Wages). 

Each of these 
packages contained 
one kilo of pasta, a 
kilo of rice, one of sugar and a liter of 
oil. A package cost 882 lire, ox about 
$1.50, which was less than half of what 
the stores would charge. 

A special package, similar to the 
others, was issued free to the Social 
Insurance pensioners. They also received 
a bonus of 900 lire. Unemployed got 
double dole for Christmas week. 

All in all, the Government has been 
doing its best to better the lot of the 
poorer people during the holidays. This 
has been done not only for the sake of 
the poor but also in an attempt to counter- 
act Communist propaganda. 

There is a surplus of money in Rome. 
The only trouble is that it is badly dis- 
tributed. An enormous class of “new 
rich,” fattened on the profits of black 
marketeering, has sprung up. Owing to 


the housing shortage, most of these “new 
rich” have not moved out of the homes 
they occupied before coming into the 
money. As a result, striking contrasts are 
to be found among the people of even 
the poorer districts. 

In a little toy shop near the Piazza 
Bologna, where the lower middle class 
lives, was a miniature electric train for 
sale. The wife of an italian journalist 
considered buying it as a gift for her 
young son. 

When the storekeeper said the price 
of the train was 100,000 lire ($150), 
the woman’s face fell. Rather bitterly she 
asked him what was the use in even show- 
ing it to her. “Oh, you never know,” he 
replied. “They came in only a couple of 
days ago, and I've already sold two of 
them.” 

Owing to this marked difference in in- 
comes, there is bitterness among those 
less well off. This bitterness has some 
political background. But since the fail- 
ure of the general strike recently called 
in Rome by the Communists, political 
tension has eased somewhat. The only 
place where it still seethes is in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Here the deputies scream at each other 
and exchange the crudest insults. It is 
not unusual to see a good fist fight right 
among the benches. Occasionally, high 
tempers reach into the visitors’ gallery, 
causing a commotion. 

But the average Roman is an easy- 
going fellow. He has seen politicians 
come and go, and he has beeome pretty 
blasé. , 

Prices are expected to rise slightly as 
a result of the extra money in circulation. 
But, except for luxury items, most of 
them will not be too exorbitant. One 
thing that nearly every Roman purchases 
during the holidays is the panettone. The 
name literally means “big bread.” A sort 
of sponge cake flavored with currants, it 
originally was a specialty in Milan, dating 
back to the 15th century. Today, it is 
eaten throughout Italy as the traditional 
treat at Christmastime. 

So what with Christmas packages, 
bonuses, panettone and torrone, Romans 
didn’t do so badly during the past year. 
They have faith in the future, although 
the situation sometimes does not war- 
rant it. It has been a long yull since 
the war's end, but the worst seoms to 
be over. Ask a Roman how he is and hx 
will answer that he is pulling forward. 
“Si tira avanti!” J. M. 
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COMING CUT IN TIN SUPPLY: 





PERON’S PACT WITH BOLIVIA 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES and WASHINGTON 


Argentina is about to cut in 
on U.S. industry's short supply 
of tin. 

Under a new agreement, the 
Argentine can take about half 
the Bolivian production that 
normally comes to the U.S. Bo- 
livia expects its neighbor to de- 
mand deliveries this year. 

lt will mean that 8,000 tons of 
Bolivian tin will be lost to Amer- 
ican factories. 
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Bolivia’s promise to sell tin to Ar- 
gentina is part of a broad economic 
agreement signed recently by Presi- 
dents Enrique Hertzog and Juan D. 
Peron. Over-all purpose of the pact 
is to stimulate trade and tighten eco- 
nomic ties between the two countries. 

Under the agreement, Argentina gets 
a market for farm products and assur- 
ances of raw materials needed for indus- 
tries that are projected under Perdén’s 
Five-Year Plan. 

Bolivia gets credits for use in building 
highways, irrigation projects and other 
works important to the development of 
its backward economy. It receives assur- 
ance that extension of its railway link 
with Argentina will be pushed. And it 
gets continuing markets for :ubber, min- 
erals and metals. 

“This agreement, which inclues a 
whopping credit of $187% million ex- 
tended by Argentina, is a sign of the suc- 
cess of Perén’s plan to line up South 
American countries in the Argentine or- 
bit,”. reports Bernard S. Redmont, staft 
correspondent of World Report, iv a dis- 
patch from Buenos Aires. 

@ Market for tin was one of the main in- 

ducements influencing bolivia to make 
the agreement. For tin is the basis of Bo- 
livia’s economy. Bolivia never is prosper- 
ous, but when tin prices are high and 
production is large, the country manages 
to get along economically. When tin 
prices and demand are down, however, 
Bolivia is in serious trouble. 


Drawbacks to Bolivia's tin are that the 
ores are hard to smelt because of their 
complexity and that many of them are 
low in metallic content. Thus, in normal 
times, Bolivian tin is at a disadvantage 
in competition with that from the Orient 
and Africa, which is richer and easier to 
smelt. 

During the war, the Japanese cut off 
tin supplies from the Orient. Bolivia be- 
came the most important source of tin for 
the Western powers. Production, which 
had averaged only a little over 25,000 
tons a year between 1935 and 1939, shot 
up to 43,000 tons in 1945. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment built a smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., designed especially to refine the 
complex concentrates from Bolivia. 

Now, the rich mines in the Orient are 
getting back into production. Bolivia fears 
economic and political turmoil if the de- 
mand for its tin declines. Thus, Bolivia 
wants to build up assured outlets. 

A five-year market in Argentina for a 
big slice of Bolivia’s tin was expected 
when the agreement was negotiated a 
year ago. Argentina was to buy 8,000 
tons a year, from 1947 through 1951, 
and to have the right to purchase an ad- 
ditional 12,000 tons during the five-year 
period. 

Argentina didn’t buy Bolivian tin in 
1947 because the agreement had not been 
ratified. But now, with the agreement in 
force, Polivia expects Argentina to start 
buying. 

What Argentina will do with the tin i: 

doubt now. Capacity of the only | 
smo'ter im Arg is less than 2,00 
tons a vear. Best guesses are that ie 

an concentrates il! be sent abro.d 
tor sinesiang, or will be stockpiled until 
a larger smelter can be built. 
@ Joker in the agreement, as far as the 
United States is concerned, is that ship- 
ments this year to Argentina will be sub- 


tracted from deliveries to the U.S. smel-. 


ter at Texas City. 

Under arrangements in effect since the 
start of the war, production from the Si- 
moén Patifio mines in Bolivia goes to 
Britain. This accounts for about half ,Bo- 
livia’s output. The other half. has been 
coming to .he United States. This half 
includes not only the product of fairly 
large mines such as those of the Hoch- 
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BOLIVIANS SAMPLE TIN 
More for Perén means less for U. S. 


schild and Aramayo interests, but also 
that of small mines whose marketing is 
done by the Government’s Banco de 
Minero. 

Shipme:its to Argentina are to come 
out of stocks handled by the Banco de 
Minero. 

@ Production this year probably will be 
larger than it was in 1947. Labor troubles, 
which held output last year down to 
about 33,000 tons, have been settled. The 
new U.S. price, about 30 per cent higher 
han the 76 cents in effect last year, is ex- 
p to stimulate mining. 

Bolivia's output in 1948 may run as 
high as 37,000 tons. The U.S. would 
like to get half of it, but Bolivia’s con- 
tract reseaves 8,000 tons for Argentina. 

In another year or so, loss of 8,000 tons 
of Bolivian tin would not matter so much 
to the United States. For shipments from 
the Netherlands East Indies to the U. S. 
smelter are increasing. A year ago, they 
were only a dribble. This year, they may 
amount to 15,000 tons. In 1949, they 
probably will be still larger. Shipments of 
refined tin to the United States from 
Europe also are expected to increase. 

Right now, however, tin still is short 
in the United States. If Bolivia sends 
8,000 tons of it to Argentina, U.S. in- 
dustries will suffer. 
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NEW YORK 
Japan will receive loans of more than $100 million for pur- 
chase of cotton, wool and jute to enable its textiles industry to 
continue production. Security for the loans will be approxi- 
mately $140 million in gold, silver and other Japanese assets 
taken over by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. A loan of $60 million will be used to buy U. S. cotton, 
and sterling loans will be used for Australian wool and Indian 
jute and cotton. The U.S. Ex. ort-Import Bank will join with 
the Chase National Bank, the National City Bank and the 
Henry Schroeder Banking Co. of New York, the J. Henry 
Schroeder Banking Corp. and the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corp. of London, and a syndicate of Indian banks 
in making the loans. 
o coc Oo 
MEXICO CITY 
Mexico's mining industry is attracting new capital from 
abroad. A New York group registered as Mexican Investors, 
Ltd., is making an $800,000 survey with a view to purchase 
of lead and silver mines at an estimated cost of $50 million. 
Activities center in the states of Jalisco and Chiapas, where 
the group holds options on several properties. American 
Smelting and Refining Co. has acquired a silver mine at 
Taxco and will install modern machinery and employ 800 
workers. Bonanza Gold Mines Co. has applied to the Mexican 
Government for concessions to mine gold in the valley of the 
Yaqui River in Sonora. 
°o.|68 
BUENOS AIRES 
Argentina’s international air line, FAMA, is switching from 
British to American planes and technical aid. FAMA has 
purchased 12 Douglas DC-4’s, 6 DC-6’s, and 6 Convair trans- 
ports. By midyear, the line will be using only American equip- 
ment. American pilots already are replacing the Britons, 
Italians and Spaniards who have been flying with Argentine 
copilots. In the near future, FAMA will begin regular service 
between Buenos Aires and New York. 
© 0 Oo 
LONDON 
The Southern Railway of Britain and the French national 
railroad system have reopened night ferry service across the 
English Channel between Dover and Dunkerque. The service 
provides sleeping accommodations overnight from London to 
Paris. Through freight cars will carry perishable foods and 
fruits between the Continent and England. 
°° Oo 
TRIESTE 
The American Tobacco Co. is planning to reopen its Trieste 
installations for the processing of tobacco from Greece, Turkey 
and Bulgaria for shipment to the U.S. Arrangements are be- 
ing made with military authorities here and with shipping 
companies. 
o oO 98 
MANILA 
The Philippine Refining Corp., subsidiary of Lever Brothers 
Co., is erecting a copra-processing plant in the Philippines to 
replace one destroyed during the war. The $2 million factory 
is expected to be in operation by July and will produce almost 
50.000 tons of oil a year. 
© 0 Oo 
MONTREAL 
Canadian National Railways has ordered two  Diesel- 
electric locomotives—the first to be used in Canada—from 
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News Dispatches on Business 


General Motors Corp. No price has been announced but 
each of the 4,500-horsepower engines is expected to cost 
approximately $600,000. 
© 0 O 
NEW YORK 
The British Government has arranged to have between 
15,000 and 20,000 tons of blister copper from Rhodesia re- 
fined by the Phelps Dodge Corp. at Laurel Hill, Long Island, 
N. Y. Britain, short of dollars, has the option of paying the 
refining fees in refined copper. 
o oOo °O 
WASHINGTON 
Pan American Airways has asked the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission to establish a service connecting, the 
main islands of Japan. Pan American now serves Tokyo on 
its route from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Calcutta. 
© 0 Oo 
LONDON 
At the annual meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co., Sir William Currie, the chairman, announced 
that, because of increased costs, the P. & O. would not order 
any more passenger ships. The Himalaya, now building, is 
expected to cost $440 a ton, in contrast to an average of $192 
a ton for similar vessels built in 1937-38. P. & O. will con- 
tinue to build up its cargo fleet. 
o 0 9 
NEW YORK 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is pushing completion of the last three 
of four 22,000-ton ore carriers being built by its shipbuilding 
division. The vessels will operate between Chile and the 
United States until Bethlehem’s new mine near San Félix, 
Venezuela, begins production. 
o 0c Oo 
CARDIFF 
A paper mill will be operated at Ballerat, Australia, by 
Thomas Owen and Co. (Australia), Ltd., recently organized 
subsidiary ef Thomas Owen and Co.,.Ltd., of Cardiff. The 
new company is capitalized at $8 million. The plant was built 
during the war by the Australian Government to manufacture 
cordite paper, used in making high explosives. Its six machines 
will be supplemented by three modern machines to be shipped 
from the United Kingdom. 
° 00 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Insurance Co. of North America has received permis- 
sion from the British Board of Trade to carry on business, in- 
cluding reinsurance, in the United Kingdom. The company 
previously has written only marine cargo insurance in the 
U. K. It also has offices in Hong Kong, Malaya, China, Mexico, 
Germany and Australia. 
oo 90 
MELBOURNE 
The American doughnut will come to Australia under an 
agreement between Overseas Corp. of Australia, Ltd., and 
the Donut Corp. of America. A subsidiary company will be 
formed to handle production and sales in Australia. 
o 0 Oo 
MEXICO CITY 
Petroleos Mexicana, the Mexican Government’s oil mo- 
nopoly, estimates that 113 new oil wells will be drilled in 
Mexico during 1948. PEMEX will drill 53 and private firms 
will drill 60 more under contract with the oil monopoly. 
Geologists have selected sites in the states of Chiapas, Tamau- 





lipas, Veracruz, Coahuila and Jalisco. Part of the oil produced 
will go to private operators as payment for their work. 
PEMEX expects considerable sales to Norway, France and 
Belgium, but most of it will go into the domestic market. 
© 0 Oo 
LONDON 
The Pressed Steel Co., of Oxford, has produced a new type 
of railway coach that is claimed to be three times as strong 
and much lighter than standard types. All the new coaches 
produced will be exported. 
°° Oo 
NEW YORK 
Pantepec Oil Co. plans to spend $6 million for development 
work in Eastern Venezuela in 1948. Pantepec, with Creole 
Petroleum Corp., an affiliate of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), is 
constructing stabilization and gas pressuring plants in the 
Mulata and El Roble fields. Pantepec now produces 16,000 
barrels a day. 


NEW YORK 

California Texas Oil Co. is speeding reconstruction and ex- 
pansion of its refinery near Bordeaux, France, which was 
bombed during the war. Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
is the contractor. The plant will process 14,000 barrels of 
gasoline, kerosene, and Diesel and fuel oils a day for dis- 
tribution in France. Caltex is owned jointly by Standard Oil 
Co. of California and the Texas Co. 


o 0 90 


o 0 °O 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The S. S. President Cleveland, largest passenger ship built 
in the U. S. since 1939, has sailed on its maiden voyage to the 
Far East. The 23,500-ton liner, built by Bethlehem-Alameda, 
Inc., tor American President Lines, has twin screws driven 
by General Electric turbo-electric engines. 


o 9° 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
The Brazilian Government Agency, IAPETC, is getting the 
140 trucks, the last of 250 ordered from the Mack-International 





~Mack-International Motor Truck Corp. 


BUSSES FOR BUENOS AIRES 
The Mack assembly line turns out the last of 700 


Operations Throughout the World — 


Motor Truck Corp. Mack-International also is making final 
deliveries on an order for 700 buses for the cities of Buenos 
Aires and Rosario, Argentina. 
°° 0 
CARACAS 
Creole Petroleum Co., subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.), has notified the Venezuelan Government that it is 
abandoning operations on approximately three fourths of the 
tract it holds under lease near Carrizal. Creole spent $19 mil- 
lion in exploration work, drilling 10 wells, but found no oil. 
Exploration will continue on the rest of the tract. 
oo 90 
CHICAGO 
Airport lighting and navigational aids have been set up on 
the main line of Lineas Aéreas Mexicanas, S. A. (LAMSA), 
a subsidiary of United Air Lines. The program, covering the 
route between El] Paso, Tex., and Mexico City was carried 
out in co-operation with the Mexican Government and Aero- 
nautical Radio de Mexico, S. A. The Catholic Church is co- 
operating to prevent any depredations by farmers and peons. 
In one case, a large cross on a church at Torreon has been 
wired to light up when the airport lights are on. 
°° Oo 
LONDON 
Lord Nuffield will spend $5 million in 1948 to promote 
overseas sales of Nuffield Organization’s products, including 
Morris automobiles. Exports by Nuffield companies in 1947 
broke all organization records. 
© 0 O 
MEXICO CITY 
Gen. Abelardo Rodriguez, former President of Mexico, has 
been elected president of Teléfonos de Mexico, a new com- 
pany that has acquired control of the Mexican Ericsson Tele- 
phone Co. and Mexicana Telephone and Telegraph Co. The 
companies were purchased from the Swedish Ericsson in- 
terests and International Telephone and Telegraph Co. The 
transaction brings all of Mexico’s telephone systems under 
one management. Chief stockholder is Axel Wenner-Gren, 
Swedish industrialist and financier. 
¢ 0 Oo 
NEW YORK 
Northwest Natural Gas Co. plans to construct, at a cost of 
$80 million, an 850-mile pipe line from the natural gas fields 
in Alberta Province, Canada, to the Portland, Ore., and Seat- 
tle, Wash. areas. The pipe line, 24 inches in diameter, is 
designed to carry 207 million cubic feet of gas a day. 
°° O 
MANCHESTER 
A new woolen that is expected to revolutionize the field of 
lightweight and tropical clothing has been developed by Brit- 
ain’s textile industry. The fabric weighs from 1% to 7 ounces 
a square yard and is said to be four times as strong as any 
known wool fabric of similar weight. It is made of blended 
varns, 95 per cent wool and 5 per cent nylon, and is the result 
of long experimental work by experts of Leeds University and 
Courtaulds, Ltd., and Silkella, Ltd., two of Britain’s largest 
textile firms. 
o 0 9 
NEW YORK 
Purchase of aluminum houses built on skids, for use in 
tropical countries where changes in location are frequent, is 
under consideration by Gulf Oil Corp. The prefabricated 
houses have two bedrooms, kitchen, bath and porch. 
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EUROPE’S CAPACITY TO HELP ITSELF 


Official analysis of Continent's chances of meeting production goals 


(An “Outline of a European Recovery Program” was 
prepared by the executive branch of the United States 
Government to assist the Congress in writing legislation 
to carry out the Marshall Plan. World Report here pub- 
lishes the text of the section on “Production Require- 
ments and Imports of the Participating (16 European) 
Countries,” which is an analysis of the report by the Com- 
mittee on European Economic Co-operation (CEEC) on 
the production effort of the 16 European countries.) 


RODUCTION is the keystone of European economic recovery. 

Without a great expansion of output, none of the funda- 
mental problems confronting the participating countries can 
be solved. Production must exceed prewar in order to increase 
exports and balance international accounts in the face of ad- 
verse postwar factors, provide for necessary capital develop- 
ment, check inflation and maintain minimum consumption 
levels for an expanded population. 

The participating countries are fully aware of the crucial 
importance of their production effort and have given it pri- 
mary emphasis in the CEEC report. They have undertaken, 
individually and collectively, a program of agricultural and 
industrial production designed to attain healthy and stable 
economic and political conditions within a few years. By the 
end of the recovery period, it is anticipated that aggregate 
output of the participating countries will substantially exceed 
their total production for 1938 and somewhat surpass that for 
the best prewar years. 

They have pledged themselves to take the necessary steps 
to accomplish this difficult task through hard work, increased 
efficiency and greater co-operation. 

In general, the production goals set forth in the CEEC 
report appear, on analysis, to be reasonable and - attainable 
although it is probable that the participating countries will be 
unable to achieve certain specific goals within the span of the 
four and a quarter year recovery period. The soundness of 
their production programs for specific commodities is ana- 
lyzed below under three major headings—agriculture, energy 
supplies and industry: 


Agriculture 


Prompt restoration of Europe’s agricultural output is of 
fundamental importance to economic recovery. The CEEC 
agricultural program for the crop year 1950-51 calls for the 
attainment of prewar levels of production in most food items, 
with output of some foods, especially sugar, fish and potatoes, 
well in excess of prewar records. The participating countries 
intend to rebuild and expand their livestock herds and poultry 
flocks so that by 1951 cattle and poultry populations will 
exceed prewar by 7 per cent and 13 per cent respectively; 
hog numbers, however, would still fall short of prewar levels 
by 10 per cent. At the time the CEEC was considering agri- 
cultural goals, therefore, the expansion of European coarse- 
grain production was emphasized in order to support pro- 
grammed increases in livestock numbers. 

Since the completion of the CEEC report on food and 
agriculture, however, the food and agriculture programs of 
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many of the participating countries have been altered in rec- 
ognition of changed conditions in these countries and the 
decreased world supply of basic food and feed. It is now 
realized, both in Europe and in the United States, that the 
original CEEC program, particularly the restoration of the 
European livestock economy, cannot be carried out as rapidly 
as was hoped. 

In the United States, moreover, efforts are being made dur- 
ing the current crisis to cut down grain feeding to animals in 
order to maximize the availability of grain for human con- 
sumption in the grain-deficit areas of the world. 

CEEC goals in food and agriculture and the United States 
estimates of attainable targets are set forth in the table below: 


Estimated Agricultural Production Indices 
(Average 1934-38 — 100) 


1948-49 | 1950-51 

CEEC U.S. CEEC U.S. 
Bread grains 90 92 101 105 
Coarse grains 97 104 108 117 
All cereals 94 98 104 110 
Fats and oils 81 80 98 9] 
Raw sugar 104 98 114 108 
Meats 71 72 88 80 


By 1951, according to both CEEC and executive branch 
estimates, European cereal production will be above prewar 
levels. United States studies indicate, however, that the par- 
ticipating countries could achieve a larger output than was 
programmed, partly as a result of improved yields resulting 
from increased application of fertilizers and mechanization of 
agriculture, and partly as a result of postponing temporarily, 
in view of the world: grain crisis, a shift of acreage from 
cereals to less essential crops. 

The CEEC food and agricultural program will face the 
hardest test of experience in the next crop year, 1948-49. 
Thereafter, with normal weather conditions, improvement 





.- - On European Production 


“Production must exceed prewar in 
order to increase exports and balance in- 
ternational accounts in the face of adverse 
postwar factors, provide for necessary cap- 
ital development, check infiation and 
maintain minimum consumption levels for 
an expanded population.”’ 


—From a report on a European recovery program 
prepared by executive branch of U.S. Govern- 
ment, Dec. 19, 1947. 
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should be substantial. During the coming crop year, machin- 
ery and fertilizers will remain considerably below estimated 
requirements and the problem of a labor supply will be acute. 
In some countries, the difficulties of collecting products of the 
farm will probably continue in 1948-49. 

Uncertainty as to the soundness of local currencies and the 
acute shortage of consumers goods operate, in certain coun- 
tries, to discourage the sale of farm products. Farmers fre- 
quently prefer, in the circumstances, to divert farm produce 
into illegal channels or to build up excessive farm inventories. 
As recovery progresses and supplies of commodities desired 
by farmers become available in adequate quantities, the food- 
collection problem can be expected to diminish. 

On balance, if the adverse effects of the present grain crisis 
can be absorbed without too great a depletion of livestock, 
which provides the basis for an efficient European agricultural 
economy, the prospects are bright that the participating 
countries will achieve their over-all food and agriculture pro- 
duction targets by the 1951-52 crop year. 

In achieving the programmed expansion of agricultural out- 
put, available supplies of agricultural machinery and ferti- 
lizers are of crucial importance. The CEEC report calls for a 
great increase in farm-machinery output. In the early years 
of the program, however, increased food production will 
depend, in large part, upon maintaining in operating condition 
a large proportion of the present stock of obsolescent farm 
machinery. Adequate production of repair parts, particularly 
in Western Germany, is essential. 

The fertilizer problem may be difficult to solve. Phosphate 


‘rock and soluble phosphates will probably be available to 


meet the requirements of the participating countries. These 
countries, except France, normally obtain their potash supplies 
from Eastern Germany and Spain. Nitrogen fertilizer p: oduc- 
tion in the participating countries will probably be bel. total 
requirements, as estimated in the CEEC report, for |!:e first 
three years. There is a possibility, however, that with increased 
coal availabilities as well as equipment for rehabilitation of 
synthetic nitrogen plants, additional production capacity in 
the participating countries could be reactivated to increase 
nitrogen production above the CEEC goals. 


Energy Supplies 


Adequate supplies of energy are essential to an all-out 
production effort. Coal, petroleum and electric power have 
been critically short in the participating countries since the 
war, and it has been necessary to practice stringent economy 
in their use. With respect to coal, priority has been given to 
urgent industrial uses at the expense of other industrial uses 
and of such vital requirements as domestic heating. The iron 
and steel, fertilizer, chemical, textile and metal-working 
industries have all been limited by coal shortages; and the 
effects of this have been pervasive throughout industry gen- 
erally. Petroleum products have been rationed, in some cases 
even more strictly than during the war, and the shortage has 
affected agriculture and industry, especially utilities, as well 
as transportation. Rapid expansion of electric-power capacity 
in certain areas was not possible during the war years and 
this factor, together with war damage to installations, in- 
creased demand resulting from population growth and tech- 
nological developments in industry, has led to the rationing 
of electric power. The situation has further deteriorated as a 
result of the very dry summer, which has dangerously reduced 
water levels and has made necessary the curtailment of hydro- 
electric power generation. The planned expansion of industry, 
if accomplished, will require thermal and hydroelectric capac- 
ity exceeding that now installed. 

In considering the over-all supply of energy, it wil}! be 
useful first to consider all forms of energy on a common base. 
The data in the following table have been compiled by taking 
the coal equivalents of the various forms of energy—coal, 
lignite, hydroelectric power and petroleum—and deriving an 
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COAL: “A REAL - CHALLENGE” 
“|. . depends on the success with which Europe helps itself’ 


aggregate energy consumption. It will be seen that the CEEC 
program for 1951 calls for a total energy consumption by the 
participating countries one-fourth higher than the 1938 level 
(or two-fifths higher, if Western Germany is excluded). 
Executive branch estimates of the probable increase in con- 
sumption are somewhat lower. 


Indices of Projected Total Energy Consumption 
(1938 = 100) 


CEEC U.S 
PROGRAM !/ ESTIMATES 
Participating Participating 
ountries Countries 
Excluding Excluding 
Western Participating Western Partrcipating 
Germany Countries Germany Countries 
1948-49 120 105 121 ()7 
1949-50 126 lll 125 ill 
1950-51 132 118 131 (17 
1951-52 139 124 135 {21 


1/ CEEC estimates are given for calendar years. 


The above indices obscure a planned substitution of petro- 
leum and hydroelectric power for coal as sources of energy in 
the early part of the recovery period. Executive branch esti- 
mates of the availability of petroleum and hydroelectric 
power are lower than those of the CEEC but substitution of 
these sources for coal is nevertheless likely to be possible to 
some extent. Despite this substitution, however, coal remains 
the basic source of energy in Western Europe and even in 
1952 will account for approximately three quarters of total 
energy production. 

The CEEC estimates with respect to energy production and 
the executive branch views as to the feasibility of the program 
are presented below for each of the several sources of energy. 

Coal. The CEEC goals for coal and lignite production are: 


Projected Output of Coal and Lignite 
(In millions of metric tons) 
19388 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
France 48 50 51 33 58 62 
United Kingdom 231 199 214 227 239 249 
Western Germany 221 144 163 178 198 —= 210 


Other countries 52 47 50 55 59 64 
Total 552 440 478 513 554 #4585 
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STEEL: ‘““FOR THE MOST URGENT USES” 
‘‘, . . shortages might prevent targets from being reached” 


These targets are believed_to be technically achievable, 
but they can only be reached if the optimum conditions pre- 
vail. Here, more clearly than in almost any other field, the 
recovery program will depend on the success with which 
Europe helps itself and the extent to which, under the occupy- 
ing authorities, coal production in the western zones of 
Germany recovers. In theory the goals can be met; the coal, 
the man power and the other necessary tangible elements 
are at hand or can be obtained. What are chiefly required 
are the organizational skill and initiative necessary to push 
coal output to the peak. At no point in the program is there 
any leeway; loss of production through strikes, or failure to 
achieve the necessary high degree of organization essential to 
maximum output will immediately threaten the attainment of 
the goals. The planned production should therefore be re- 
garded as the upper limit of a range, and the failure of 
Europe to attain this degree of self-help will result in a 
decline in the amount of energy available, unless the partici- 
pating countries are able to obtain larger than planned imports 
from the United States or Poland. 

Prewar production in the participating countries, excluding 
Western Germany, is expected to be surpassed by 1949, and 
in 1951 production in these countries is scheduled to exceed 
1938 levels by almost 45 million tons. Coal production in 
Western Germany also is scheduled to rise from its present 
low level, and by 1951 to be close to prewar output. 

The nature of the task facing the principal coal-producing 
countries can be indicated by reference to the United Kingdom 
program. Production in the United Kingdom for 1951 is set 
at 50 million tons above the 1947 goal and 18 million tons 
above 1938. The program calls for an increase in output per 
manshift of more than 20 per cent above prewar and more 
than 25 per cent above current performance. 

To achieve the projected increase in output, on the Conti- 
nent as in Britain, a program of labor recruitment will have to 
be undertaken. New entrants to the mine-labor force are 
needed to take the place of miners who are retiring and 
prisoners of war who are being repatriated. At the same time 
that the rate of entry of untrained workers is being increased, 
the output per manshift must be raised. Rising labor produc- 
tivity in the coal mines, according to the CEEC program, will 
be sought partly through increased mechanization and partly 
through provision of additional food, housing, clothing and 
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other incentive goods to induce miners to work harder, to 
lower absenteeism and to reduce labor turnover. 

Increased production of coal-mining equipment and sup- 
plies is essential to the success of the coal program. The re- 
quirements of the mines in Belgium, France, Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and Western Germany can be met in major 


part by a local production of about $2,900,000,000 of coal-- 


mining machinery, according to estimates of the European 
Coal Organization (ECO). This production will still have 
to be supplemented by imports of specialized equipment 
and supplies from the United States. 

Hydroelectric power. In an effort to make up for normal 
growth of capacity postponed during the war, for war damage 
and anticipated heavy demands growing out of a very much 
higher level of industry, ambitious plans have been made for 
expansion of electric-power capacity. By 1951, the participat- 
ing countries expect to generate about twice as much hydro- 
electric power as before the war, which will almost meet their 
expected requirements. The estimates of the executive branch 
suggest that this target cannot be achieved within the period. 
In view of the expected increase in total energy consumption, 
the essential objective of European recovery will probably 
not be jeopardized if the goals for electric power are not fully 
realized, and the executive branch estimate takes this into 
account. At the same time, this expectation of a contracted 
program must not obscure the very real need, as an essential 
element of planned industrial expansion, for greater installed 
hydroelectric capacity. 


Indices of Projected Output of Hydroelectric Power 


(1938 — 100) 
CEEC U. S. 
PROGRAM ESTIMATES 
Participating Participating 
Countries Countries 
Excluding Excluding 
Western Participating Western Participating 
Germany Countries Germany Countries 
1948 = 153 146 147 141 
1949 168 159 162 153 
1950 184 173 177 166 
1951 202 190 193 18] 


The U. S. evaluations indicate that the manufacture and in- 
stallation of the necessary electric-generating equipment will 
require about a year more than the original CEEC program 
allowed. Current European studies, however, suggest the 
possibility that part of the resulting shortage in supplies of 
electricity might be made up by improved utilization of capac- 
ity, chiefly by new interconnections between existing systems. 

Petroleum and related products. The CEEC report sets 
forth plans for a rapid expansion in the consumption of 
petroleum products in the participating countries to a 1951 
level more than double that of 1938. The participating coun- 
tries intend to expand refining capacity in Europe by 150 per 





.-- On European Agriculture 

“Food production targets can be 
achieved and should be surpassed if the 
participating countries take the steps nec- 
essary to insure the most advantageous 
use of arable land, increased application 
of fertilizer and efficient use of agricultural 
machinery.” 


—From a report on a European recovery program 
prepared by executive branch of U.S. Govern- 
ment, Dec. 19, 1947. 
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WHEAT: “‘PROSPECTS ARE BRIGHT” 
“", .. targets can be achieved and should be surpassed” 


cent. However, the availability of oil, transportation and 
refining facilities will probably be insufficient to permit Euro- 
pean consumption at the rates proposed by the CEEC. As 
indicated in the table below, the participating countries are 
therefore, not expected to reach their 1949 goal until 1951-52: 


Indices of Projected Consumption of 
Petroleum Products 


(1938 — 100) 
CEEC U.S. 
PROGRAM !/ ESTIMATES 
Participating Participating 
Countries Countries 
Excluding Excluding 
Western Participating Western Participating 
y Countries Germany Countries 
1948-49 176 159 160 145 
1949-50 195 178 167 151 
1950-51 215 195 175 159 
1951-52 228 207 192 174 


1/ CEEC estimates are given for calendar years. 


The probable gap between the programmed levels of 
petroleum consumption in the participating countries and 
executive branch estimates of attainable levels for the recovery 
period is equivalent to some 55 million tons of coal. There 
is some doubt, however, whether the participating countries 
would be able to make effective use of the oil they pro- 
grammed in view of the improbability of their being able to 
make the extensive conversions to oil-burning equipment and 
to obtain the additional oil-using facilities planned during the 
recovery period. The reduction in petroleum should not ap- 
preciably retard recovery since large increases in total energy 
supplies over prewar levels are anticipated. 


Steel and Industrial Production 


A large expansion of European steel production over cur- 
rent levels of output is essential to the success of the European 
recovery program. The current level of steel production by 
the participating countries (excluding Western Germany) is 
above that of 1938, but significantly below capacity due to 
shortages of fuel and other raw materials. For the area as a 
whole (that is, including Western Germany), current output 
of steel is only about 70 per cent of the 1938 level. Thus, 
production of fabricated meta! products, transport and con- 


struction in Western Europe is being seriously hampered by 
shortages of this essential material. 

The participating countries, excluding Western Germany, 
have programmed large increases in steel production in 1948 
and more modest increases thereafter. For the first year, the 
projected increases are to be accomplished largely through 
the maximum utilization of existing iron and steel making 
capacity. Thereafter, ‘estimated gains in output are based on 
the fulfillment of plant-expansion programs. The CEEC fin- 
ished steel-production target is set at 30 million tons in 1948, 
or nine million tons above the current rate. The goal for 
1951 is 34 million tons, and 44 million tons with the in- 
clusion of Western Germany. United States studies of Eu- 
ropean steel-production possibilities indicate that steel-ma- 
terial shortages might. prevent CEEC targets from being 
reached. Crude-steel production in the United Kingdom and 
Italy will be limited by scrap shortages which cannot be off- 
set by imports from the United States, owing to limited avail- 
abilities in this country. Furthermore, coke supplies in 1948 
will probably be inadequate to meet the scheduled increase 
in steel output, particularly in France, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. Even if the coke needed in 1948 could be obtained, 
other bottlenecks such as transportation, man power and or- 
ganizational difficulties would interfere with the attainment 
of CEEC output schedules for crude steel. 

The CEEC estimates of finished-steel output for the United 
Kingdom and Italy assume large imports of crude and semi- 
finished steel. Only a small proportion of the imports ex- 
pected from the United States is likely to be available. 
Finished-steel output in these two countries will probably be 
proportionately lower than the estimates of crude-steel pro- 
duction given in the CEEC report. 

United States estimates as given in the tables below in- 
dicate that the total finished-steel program of the participat- 
ing countries might lag by as much as one year behind the 
CEEC target figures. 


Finished Steel Output 


{In millions of metric tons) 


CEEC U.S. 
PROGRAM !/ ESTIMATES 
Participating Participating 
Countries Countries 
Excluding Excluding 
Western Participating Western Participating 
ny Countries Germany Countries 
1938 18.4 34.1 18.4 34.1 
1947 21.0 23.7 21.0 23.7 
1948-49 29.6 34.0 24.0 28.6 
1949-50 30.6 36.9 27.0 33.7 
1950-51 32.6 40.4 29.2 37.6 
1951-52 34.2 43.9 30.9 40.6 
1/ CEEC estimates are given for calendar years. 
Finished Steel Output Indices 
(1938 — 100) 
CEEC U.S. 
PROGRAM !/ ESTIMATES 
Participating Participating 
Countries Countries 
Excluding Excluding 
Western Participating Western Participating 
Germany Countries Germany Countries 
1947 114 7 114 70 
1948-49 161 100 130 84 
1949-50 167 108 147 99 
1950-51 177 118 159 110 
1951-52 186 129 168 119 


1/ CEEC estimates are given for calendar years. 

An estimated increase of finished-steel imports from the 
United States together with anticipated reductions in ex- 
ports of finished steel by the participating countries will part- 
ly offset the effects of the expected lower in: tenous produc- 
tion of finished steel in 1948-49 and 1949-50 or the first two 
years of the program, however, finished-steel consumption in 
the participating countries might be about four million tons 
under the CEEC estimates in 1948-49 and two million tons 
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Shortage of Fuel Oil 
That Worries Britain 


British businessmen who switched 
their plants from coal to oil after last 
winter's coal shortage are beginning to 
worry that they will get caught by a 
scarcity of fuel oil during 1948. There 
have been warnings from the Govern- 
ment that oil supplies might prove in- 
adequate if conversion moves too 
rapidly. An oil shortage could start 
another industrial slowdown just at the 
time coal supplies are improving. 
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The Russians have about cleaned 
out Germany's farming area in the 
Soviet zone of occupation west of 
Berlin. Almost all cattle have disap- 
peared, and no new stocks are being 
put into the region. Soviet policy ap- 
pears to be to concentrate on develop- 
ing the agriculture of areas north and 
south of Berlin, perhaps to create an 
uninhabitable wasteland to the west. 
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When the United States Congress 
voted a $240 million deficiency ap- 
propriation for the Japanese occupa- 
tion, it took General MacArthur’s 
headquarters by surprise. Now Ameri- 
can officials in Tokyo have more 
money than they can use. The reason 
is that some occupation authorities 
asked for about $250 million, expect- 
ing Congress to cut the sum in half. 
They figured that would give thém 
the amount needed for the rest of the 
fiscal year. 
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Officials in Europe, particularly in 
Great Britain, are apprehensive that 
the year-end gains in coal production 
will lull Americans into thinking the 
Continent is about to recover without 
assistance under the Marshall Plan. 
Actually, inside reports show that the 
economy of Western Europe is shakier 
now than it was a year ago, and winter 
is only started. 
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Russians’ Stripping 
Of German Farms 


Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Ernest 
Bevin, is pessimistic about any further 
meetings of the Foreign Ministers 
Council to discuss. peace terms for 
Germany and Austria. There is no in- 
clination on the part of Washington 
or Moscow to make the first move 
toward another meeting, since the fail- 
ure of the recent session in London. 
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American coal is being delivered to 
Italian ports, then shipped across Eu- 
rope to Austria. Meanwhile coal from 
Poland is being sent across Austria to 
Italy. Untangling such things will be 
one of the biggest headaches for the 
experts once the European Recovery 
Program gets started. 
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Some German engineers are trying 
secretly to build facilities for occupa- 


‘tion headquarters strong enough so 


that the buildings could be used to 
house military installations when the 
occupation ends. American officials 
discovered one case in which the Ger- 
mans were trying to get heavy con- 
crete roofing for a garage, although 
specifications called only for wood. 
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An important shake-up in Great 
Britain’s diplomatic service is in the 
making. Some of the Empire's most 
seasoned diplomats have reached re- 
tirement age and may step down be- 
fore many months. Shifts are due in 
several of the top embassies around 
the world, including Washington. 
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Great Britain's deal to get timber 
from Russia contains a sizable joker. 
The British will start getting lumber 


French Reds’ Blunder 
In Union Leadership 


only after they have delivered saw- 
mill and transportation equipment to 
the Russians so that the timber can be 
cut and moved to shipping points. This 
probably means it will be spring of 
1949 before any of the needed lumber 
reaches England. 
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French Communists have discov- 
ered they made one serious blunder 
in trying to take over control of the 
French unions. The error was made 
in the metal workers’ union. Labor 
leaders submerged the most influential 
engineers and technicians by makifig 
them part of the rank and file in the 
organization. As a consequence, these 
highly skilled workers led the unions 
away from Communist leaders during 
the labor split that followed recent 
strikes. 
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The shortage of bread during the 
coming spring may turn out to be the 
worst the world has ever experienced. 
Some estimates say the gap between 
the minimum needs and estimated 
supplies of bread grains is more than 
10 million tons now and has increased 
at least a million tons since last Sep- 
tember. 
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The Allies are coming closer to an 
agreement on Japanese reparations. 
Both China and the Philippines have 
agreed to reduce their claims. The only 
holdout now is Russia, but some Amer- 
ican officials think a settlement will be 
made in advance of any peace confer- 
ence for Japan. 
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Popular dissatisfaction over trade 
deals with Russia is disturbing the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia. Unless 
things change, they will lose votes in 
the spring elections. 





























H.uL.MEEUS 160, Avenue de Floreal 
Uccle, Brussels (Belgium) 


November 27, 1947 


" WORLD REPORT " 

1253, 24th Street 

Washington 7 , D.C. 
" U. S. A. 


Dear Sirs, 


Last July I was in Guayaquil (Ecuador, S.A.) 
on a comercial Mission for Société Métallurgique d'Enghien 
St. Eloi of whicn I am Export-Manager. 


Looking through my notes today, I find a little 
memorandum which had escaped my attention sofar. It isa 
reminder of a conversation I had with a Mr.J.E. Peet, 
connected with Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields of Guayaquil. 


Mr. Peet told me, amongst other things, that 
in his opinion "World Report" was by far the best reading 
one could get in that particular line (not meaning oil- 
fields, but International Affairs, of course). 


ee truly, 


H.L.Meets (Belgian) 
Export-Manager. 
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America the Provider—Chemicals 


B* MAKING many bushels of food grow where one grew before, 
in this country and abroad, American fertilizers are helping 
to solve the world’s food problem. Crop and health pests also 
are being reduced by chemical control. 

The fertilizer industry is but one branch of the vast chemical 
industry, the products of which range from heavy industrial 
chemicals, acids, salts and alkalies to extremely complex dye- 
stuffs, plastics, synthetic fibres and medicinals. § 

Perhaps no other industry rests as much on modern science as 
does the chemical industry. It is estimated that for every 10,000 
persons on its payroll there are about 300 research workers. 
The United States is the world’s largest producer and consumer 
of chemicals, and likewise the most nearly self-sufficient. 

[fn 1939 our chemical exports amounted to $164 million. In 


the latest year they had increased to $500 millions’ worth of 


chemical products annually. 

Keeping pace with expanding American industries, National 
City’s world-wide branches afford unequaled banking services to 
manufacturers, traders and shippers. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St... New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


W rite for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘Overseas Ban king Service.” 
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Every 3 seconds 
Q@ customer is 
served overseas 
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46 OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CHINA ENGLAND PHILIPPINES 
Buenos Aires Shanghai London Cebu 
Flores Tientsin 117, Old Broad St. Manila 
Piaza Once COLOMBIA 11, Waterloo Place | PUERTO RICO 


Rosario San | 
Bogota HONG KONG af 
BRAZIL Barranquilla mcm 
Rio de Janeiro | Medellin INDIA ee 
— se CUBA Bombay Mayaguez 
ernambuco) ¥ Calcutta Ponce 
Santos evens 


Sé0 Paulo Cuatvo Caminos | japan REP. OF PANAMA 


CANAL ZONE Goliene Tokyo (Limited) Panama 


La Lonja SINGAPORE 
Balboa Caibarien MEXICO 
URUGUAY 


Cristobal Cardenas . 
cHue Manzanillo Mexico City Montevideo 

Santiago Matanzas PERU VENEZUELA 

Valparaiso Santiago Lima Caracas 
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